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WHAT DO BEGINNING COLLEGE 
SPEECH TEXTS SAY ABOUT STAGE FRIGHT? 


Theodore Clevenger, 


OR the past two decades it has 
eal difficult to find a textbook for 
the beginning speech course that does 
not discuss stage fright. Many devote 
an entire chapter to the subject. Con- 
trast this with ten representative texts 
first published before 1936: one included 
three and a half pages on stage fright," a 
second had two,? four gave a few lines 


Speech teachers in the beginning course in- 
evitably must deal with their students’ emo- 
tional attitudes towards speaking before an au- 
dience. Two articles in the current issue en- 
deavor to assist instructors with this problem. 
The first surveys and summarizes materials in 
beginning college speech texts, the second re- 
ports certain research, particularly that in 
selected graduate studies, and presents the 
writer's conclusions on the most fundamental 
methods. 

Theodore Clevenger, co-author of the first 
article, is Instructor in Speech at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. His studies for the B.A. (1951) 
and the M.A. (1952) were done at Baylor Uni- 
versity. As Instructor in Speech, he was a 
colleague of Professor Phifer at Florida State 
University. As Associate Professor of Speech 
and Director of Forensics, Dr. Phifer has long 
been interested in problems of teaching the 
basic course, and has done considerable work 
in the field of public address, group processes, 
and debate. His studies for the B.A. (1940) 
were completed at the College of the Pacific; 
following this background, he finished the 
M.A. (1941) and the Ph.D. (1949) at the State 
University of Iowa. 

1 Elizabeth Avery, Jane Dorsey, and Vera A. 


Sickles, First Principles of Speech Training 
(New York, 1928). 
?William Phillips Sanford and Willard 


Hayes Yeager, Principles of Effective Speaking 
(New York, 1930). 


Jr. and Gregg Phifer 


in passing,® and the remaining four did 
not raise the problem at all.* 

This shift in emphasis may be partly 
a product of the change from oral read- 
ing to public speaking as the principal 
method of teaching the first course in 
Probably a more important 
cause, however, has been the effort of 
a few speech teachers to apply the dis- 
coveries of modern psychology to the 
problems of teaching speech. 

As nearly as the writers could discover, 
Frederick W. Orr was the first to de- 
vote a separate chapter to stage fright 
(1931).5 Not long after, Dale Carnegie 
made stage fright the opening chapter 
in Public Speaking and Influencing Men 
in Business, where he sought to apply to 
public speaking the “practical psychol- 
ogy” of the 1920’s.® 


speech. 


3 Dwight Everett Watkins, An Introduc- 
tion to the Art of Speech (New York, 1934); 
Jesse Franklin Brumbaugh, Legal and Public 
Speaking (Indianapolis, 1932); James A. Winans, 
Speech Making (New York, 1928); James Al- 
bert Winans and Hoyt H. Hudson, A First 
Course in Public Speaking (New York, 1931). 

4William Norwood Brigance, Your Every- 
day Speech: (New York, 1937); Arthur E. Phil- 
lips, Effective Speaking (Chicago, 1920); Sam- 
uel S$. Curry, Foundations of Expression (Bos- 
ton, 1920); Charles H. Woolbert and Severina 
Nelson, The Art of Interpretative Speech (New 
York, 1938). 

5 Frederick W. Orr, Essentials of Effective 
Speaking (New York, 1931). 

6 Dale Carnegie, Public Speaking and In- 
fluencing Men in Business (New York, 1936). 
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Still greater in its impact on academic 
thinking about the 
series of articles by Charles W. Lomas, 
the first published in 1937.7 Originating 
out of the work of Cannon, Bard, and 
others, these articles have a strong psy- 
cho-physiological orientation and _ their 


stage fright was 


echo is heard in virtually every first- 
course text published since. Jon Eisen- 
son's Psychology of Speech also appeared 
in 1937, and contained much material 
that found its way into later texts. The 
year 1938 produced Elwood Murray’s 
The Speech Personality, essentially a 
first course text written from a clinical- 
psychological point of view.® References 
to stage fright and related problems are 
sprinkled liberally through the entire 
text, and a large section of the book is 
devoted to the problem itself. Most 
speech textbooks published since then 
have devoted an increasing amount of 
space to stage fright. 

This may be an appropriate time to 
assess this movement carefully. A log- 
ical beginning question is, What are our 
first course textbooks in speech telling 
our students about stage fright? 

A first impression is one of wide di- 
versity of opinion in the absence of 
much empirical research. Writers dis- 
agree concerning the nature, causes, and 
proper treatment of stage fright—even 
the definition of the term. 

With continued probing, however, 
certain regularities do appear. With the 
exception of a mild infusion of general 
semantics and one or two ideas from 
modern clinical psychology, the treat- 
ment of stage fright in the latest text- 
books is substantially the same as it was 
twenty years ago in the works of Murray, 

7Charles W. Lomas, “The Psychology of 
Stage Fright,” Quarterly Journal of Speech Vol. 
23 (1937), 357-44- 

8 Jon Eisenson, The Psychology of Speech 
(New York, 1938). 


9Elwood Murray, The Speech Personality 
(Chicago, 1937). 


Eisenson, Lomas, Carnegie, and Orr. We 
may treat the textbooks of the last two 
decades as outgrowths of the same body 
of theory about stage fright, reflecting 
the individual preferences of their au. 
thors, but substantially part of the same 
movement. 


First CONSIDERATIONS 

Textbook discussions of stage fright 
usually begin with one of three ap 
proaches: (1) one or more lurid descrip. 
tions of stage fright reactions; (2) an 
explanation of the glandular, visceral, 
and muscular abnormalities produced 
by fear stimulation; or (3) an explana 
tion that nervous tension is a natural ex. 
perience for the best of speakers, and 
that it may be made to work to the 
speaker’s advantage. 

Almost every textbook refers to the 
trembling limbs, glassy eyes, churning 
stomach, gasping breath, and confused 
state of the beginning speaker. A few 
detail the agonies of speakers such as 
Cicero’s Crassus: 

I turn pale at the outset of a speech, and 
quake in every limb and in all my soul.10 
or Angelo Mosso: 


My heart beat violently, its very strings seemed 
to tighten, and my breath came and went, as 
when one looks down into a yawning abyss... 
The hall seemed enveloped in mist. . . «I 
glanced at the tier of seats, and it seemed to 
me that they were slowly opening in front of 
me, like the jaws of a monster ready to devour 
me as soon as the last word should re-echo in 
its throat.11 


Most textbooks contain at least pass 
ing reference to the physiological as- 
pects of stage fright, and some enter 
into advanced discussions. In all fear 
situations the adrenals secrete adrenalin 

10 William Norwood Brigance, Speech: Its 
Techniques and Disciplines In A Free Society 
(New York, 1952), p. 61. 


11 Lester Thonssen and 
Basic Training in Speech 


32-33. 


Howard Gilkinson, 
(Boston, 1947)» PP 
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into the blood stream, producing a 
faster heart beat, dry mouth, increased 
blood pressure, extreme muscular ten- 
sion, and other disturbances that char- 
acterize the fight-flight syntality. These 
reactions accompany all powerful emo- 
tions as well as great physical effort. 
Their effect aids gross effort but hinders 
finer coordinations.?2 

Reference to the universality of stage 
fright is common to virtually all text- 
books. Many quote figures to show that 
nearly all students experience this re- 
action. Often a great singer or speaker 
is quoted to the effect that emotional 
stimulation is essential to a good per- 
formance. A between 
crippling stage fright and that degree 
of stimulation which elevates a speaker 
to peak capacity, and writers argue that 
controlled emotional reaction works for 
the speaker.** 


line is drawn 


CAUSES OF STAGE FRIGHT 
From such introductory considera- 
tions the textbooks usually move to a 
rudimentary analysis of causes. Harken- 
ing to Murray’s thesis, some writers at- 
tribute stage fright to such personality 
deviations as fixed feelings of inferiority 


12Lew Sarett and William T. Foster, Basic 
Principles of Speech (Revised edition) (Boston, 
1945), pp. 54-55; A. Craig Baird and Franklin 
H. Knower, Essentials of General Speech (New 
York, 1952), pp. 76-78; Jon Eisenson, Basic 
Speech (New York, 1950), pp. 252-253; Charles 
T. Brown, Introduction to Speech (Boston, 
1955), p. 380; Brigance, Ibid, pp. 62-63. 
Donald C. Bryant and Karl R. Wallace, 
Fundamentals of. Public Speaking (New York, 
1947), p. 62; Wilbur E. Gilman, Bower Aly, 
and Loren D. Reid, The Fundamentals of 
Spea ‘ng (New York, 1951), p. 141; Giles W. 
Gran and Waldo W. Braden, Public Speaking: 
Principles and Practice (New York, 1951), pp. 
485-86; Alan H. Monroe, Principles and Types 
of Speech, Third editon (Chicago, 1949), p- 14; 
James H. McBurney and Ernest J. Wrage, The 
Art of Good Speech (New York, 1953), pp. 496- 
497; Lionel Crocker, Public Speaking for Col- 
lege Students (New York, 1941), p. 30; Sarett 
and Foster, op. cit., p. 53; Thonssen and Gil- 
kinson, op. cit., pp. 33-34; Baird and Knower, 
op. cit, p. 73; Eisenson, Ibid, pp. 252-254; 
Brigance, Ibid, p. 61. 


or high emotional potentials. The stu- 
dent learns that incipient neurosis may 
be at the root of his stage fright, that 
he may be obsessed with the desire to 
dominate his audience, or that obscure 
childhood experiences plague him with 
such thoughts as, “you should be seen 
and not heard.’ 

Other writers insist that stage fright 
results from the conflict between a with- 
drawal tendency and the communicative 
urge, or between fear of failure and fear 
of the consequences of not performing.’® 
Closely allied is the contention that 
stage fright may result from unpleasant 
speaking experiences. A child who has 
been criticized for expressing himself 
may later develop stage fright, or one 
experience of intense stage fright may 
condition the student to evoke the stage 
fright response every time he _ subse- 
quently faces an audience.*® 

Eisenson develops more completely a 
fourth theory of stage fright causation. 
Most speakers, he says, do not experi- 
ence true fear in the speaking situation; 
they merely feel heightened emotion. Be- 
cause the two pictures are much the 
same, the speaker mistakes one for the 
other and behaves as if he felt true fear. 
His stage fright then becomes fear of 
experiencing fear.*? 

Although closely associated with some 
of the preceding theories the unfamil- 
iarity of the speech situation is some- 
times mentioned as a separate cause,"* 
as is the complexity of the speech situa- 


14 Sarett and Foster, op. cit., pp. 56, 69-76; 
Thonssen and Gilkinson, op. cit., pp. 35-38; 
Baird and Knower, op. cit., p. 74. 

15 Eugene E. White and Clair R. Hender- 
lider, Practical Public Speaking (New York, 
1954), Pp. 8; Baird and Knower, op. cit., pp. 
75-76; Brigance, Jbid, p. 61. Bryant and Wal- 
lace, op. cit., pp. 60-61. 

16 Baird and Knower, op. cit., pp. 74-75: 
Brown, op. cit., p. 374; Bryant and Wallace, 
op. cit., pp. 67-68; Thonssen and Gilkinson, 
op. cit., p. 35. 

17 Eisenson, Ibid, p. 253. 

18 Sarett and Foster, op. cit., p. 55- 
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tion.!® Some textbooks treat failure to 


prepare adequately as one primary 
cause.*° 

The causes of stage fright, then, are 
variously listed as basic personality devi- 
ations, conflict, adverse conditioning, 
faulty evaluation of psycho-physiological 


manifestations, 


unfamiliarity of the 


speech situation, complexity of the 
speech situation, and failure to prepare 
for the performance. Many textbooks 
list more than one cause; some list most 


of those given here. 


CURES FOR STAGE FRIGHT 

Cures outnumber even causes. Ther- 
apies suggested in speech textbooks may 
be grouped in four categories: (1) tech- 
niques that operate in a general way 
on the speaker well in advance of his 
performance; (2) techniques of speech 
preparation; (3) techniques to employ 
immediately before rising to speak; and 
(4) techniques to employ while speaking. 
Most textbooks devote more space to 
these techniques than to the nature and 
causes of stage fright. This probably re- 
flects the pragmatic orientation of the 
speech profession; we may not know 
what stage fright is, but we have some 
cures that seem to work. 

General techniques. Of the general 
techniques for overcoming stage fright, 
one of the more recent is the suggestion 
that the speaker keep physically fit. A 
tired, overwrought condition is highly 
susceptible to emotional disruption of 
all kinds, while a physically fit and men- 
tally alert person is not likely to be 
overcome by crippling stage fright.?" 

Many schemes for personality im- 
provement are suggested: get out and 

19 Brigance, Ibid, p. 61; Sarett and Foster, 
op. cit., p. 55. 

20 Willard Hayes Yeager, Effective Speaking 
for Every Occasion (New York, 1951), p. 72; 
Eisenson, Ibid, pp. 253-254. 


21 Baird and Knower, op. cit.; Crocker, op. 
cit., pp. 31-32. 


meet people; make new friends; attemp, 
consciously to become a more outgoing 
individual.22 One recent textbook tells 
the student to list all social situations ip 
which he has reactions like stage fright, 
and then to role-play several such ey. 
periences daily. He will develop all. 
around social poise and this will be te. 
flected in his speaking.?* 

Some textbooks recommend an ip 
tensive program of introspection and 
self-analysis.2* This approach seems to 
have been developed simultaneously by 
Murray and Eisenson, though the for. 
mer probably carried it further. The ra. 
tionale centers around the “know thy- 
self” theme, suggesting that the indi- 
vidual who is thoroughly acquainted 
with his inner workings will find it 
easier to adopt a sensible program of 
self-therapy. Some of these sources place 
the burden of therapy on the student, 
pointing out that the instructor can 
hardly be expected to work out a pro 
gram that will work in all cases, and 
that the well-informed and strongly mo- 
tivated student is better qualified to 
treat his own communication disorders 
than anyone else. A widely adopted 
textbook recommends that the student 
attempt through self-analysis to resolve 
personal conflicts.?® 

Often mentioned in connection with 
the above, but occasionally introduced 
as a separate therapy, is the systematic 
study of the psychology of fear.** Pos- 
sibly this method was borrowed from the 
“bibliotherapy” of the speech correction- 
ist and clinical psychologist. The more 


22 Thonssen and Gilkinson, op. cit., pp. 45 
16. 

23 Brown, op. cit., pp. 391-392. 

24 Baird and Knower, op. cit., p. 80; Brown, 
op. cit., pp. 384-388; Bryant and Wallace, op. 
cit., p. 61; Thonssen and Gilkinson, op. Cit» 
p- 48. 

25 Baird and Knower, op. cit., pp. 80-81. 

26 Baird and Knower, op. cit., p. 75; Bryant 
and Wallace, op. cit., pp. 68-69; Eisenson, Ibid, 
p. 254; Sarett and Foster, op. cit., p. 54- 
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WHAT DO COLLEGE SPEECH TEXTS SAY ABOUT STAGE FRIGHT? 5 


one understands his emotions the better 
he can objectify and thus overcome his 
own emotional crises. Even though not 
specifically mentioned as a stage fright 
remedy, this method is implied by vir- 
tually all current textbooks. 

Also close to speech correction tech- 
niques, especially stuttering therapy, are 
the suggestions for semantic reorganiza- 
tion. The speaker is told to acknowledge 
his stage fright and learn to live with 
it2* Just as the stutterer is told not to 
expect a complete and lasting cure for 
his disorder, but to learn to live with 
it, the stage frightened student must ad- 
mit freely to himself, and perhaps to the 
audience, that he is shaken. When he 
anticipates the disruption, it will be no 
more than he expected, and he will go 
on to do his best in spite of stage fright. 

Another outgrowth of the semantic 
movement is the suggestion that the 
speaker learn to expect less of himself. 


.The speaker who tries to move moun- 


tains with a single speech or to win peals 
of laughter or paeans of wild applause is 
almost certain to experience disruptive 
stage fright. The cure is to re-orient 
oneself, to accept limited, “attainable” 
goals in place of vague or ‘unrealistic 
ones.*$ 

Many suggested therapies involve 
practice of various kinds, such as role- 
playing. Another example is the Beta 
Hypothesis, which states that we correct 
our mistakes by practicing them con- 
siously. Thus, if the student expe- 
riences violent stage fright reactions, 
one avenue of relief is to become’ con- 
scious of them and then to fake the re- 
actions. This practice will eventually 
reduce the reaction in real situations.?° 


Gray and Braden, op. cit., p. 487; Sarett 
and Foster, op. cit., p. 69. 

*sBaird and Knower, op. cit., p. 85; Brown, 
. cit. Pp. 374-75» 376, 389-90. 

**Baird and Knower, op. cit., pp. 82-83; 
Brown, op. cit., pp. 394-395. 


While the above method may be 
called de-conditioning, one text recom- 
mends what may be called re-condition- 
ing. Following a note in the Journal of 
Applied Psychology recorded by a stu- 
dent who was interested in overcoming 
stage fright in musicians,*° this source 
suggests that the speaker may begin 
with audiences of one or two, move to 
groups of three or four friends, and 
gradually move up the scale of audience 
size and unfamiliarity. The idea is that 
the audience grows so gradually that the 
speaker adjusts easily at each stage.*! 
This is analogous to entering cold water 
a little at a time rather than plunging 
directly into the surf. 


Perhaps the most common admoni- 
tion on practice methods is to urge one 
to speak as often as possible. Many text- 
books report studies showing that stu- 
dents who take speech courses are less 
stage frightened at the end of the course 
than at the beginning. Experience in 
making speeches is supposed to be one 
of the most powerful cures for stage 
fright.*? 


Preparation techniques. With regard 
to preparation methods, one piece of ad- 
vice is virtually universal: the speaker 
should prepare so thoroughly that he 
will have confidence in what he is going 
to say and be secure in the knowledge 
that he knows his subject.** 


Beyond this point, opinion divides. 


30M. K. Ulman, “A Note on Overcoming 
Stagefright Among Musicians,” Journal of 
Applied Psychology Vol. 24 (1940), 82-84. 

81 Thonssen and Gilkinson, op. cit., pp. 47- 
48. 

82 Brown, op. cit., p. 395; Eisenson, op. cit., 
p. 256; Thonssen and Gilkinson, op. cit., p. 39; 
Yeager, op. cit., p. 73. 

33 Bryant and Wallace, p. 62; Crocker, op. 
cit., p. 32; Gray and Braden, op. cit., p. 488; 
McBurney and Wrage, op. cit., p. 497; Monroe, 
op. cit., pp. 11-12; White and Henderlider, op. 
cit. p. g. A specific and closely detailed 
preparation method appears in Thonssen and 
Gilkinson, op. cit., pp. 40-43. 
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One group suggests that the speaker pre- 
pare and carry to the platform a de- 
tailed outline, insisting that this device 
will save him from the panic of for- 


getting.** Some authors suggest mem- 


orizing the outline of the speech. 
Others recommend writing out the first 
sentence or the whole introduction and 
reading it if necessary, so as to be well 
into the speech and presumably over the 
worst flurry of emotion before being 
forced to extemporize.** 


Wise choice of subject is recognized 
as a powerful deterrent to stage fright. 
The subject should be familiar and 
interesting, but above all the speaker 
should have a “message.”’*?7 Arguing that 
one cannot experience two emotions at 
the same time, writers advise the speaker 
to select a subject that makes him want 
to share ideas or further some cause.*8 


Techniques before the speech. Just be- - 


fore rising to speak, the student can con- 
centrate on the subject and object of 
his speech, allowing no distractions to 
disrupt him. He should, for example, 
avoid mingling with other peopie just 
before speaking.®® 


By far the most common pre-speaking 
techniques involve relaxation exercises. 
The student is admonished to relax com- 
pletely in his seat before being called 
upon to speak. He might yawn, stretch, 
sag, even slouch in his seat. He may 
roll his head from side to side, close his 
eyes, and breathe deeply. Or he could 


84 Fisenson, op. cit., p. 255; Sarett and Foster, 


op. cit., pp. 58-59. 

35 Monroe, op. cit., p. 
op. cit., p. 59. 

86 Sarett and Foster, op. cit., p. 59. 

87 Brigance, Ibid, pp. 63-64; Bryant and Wal- 
lace, op. cit., p. 63; Gray and Braden, op. cit., 
p. 488; Monroe, op. cit., p. 11; White and Hen- 
derlider, op. cit., p. 9. 

88 Bryant and Wallace, op. cit., pp. 63-64; 
Sarett and Foster, op. cit., pp. 63-68; Thonssen 
and Gilkinson, op. cit., pp. 43-44. 

89 Sarett and Foster, op. cit., p. 69. 


12; Sarett and Foster, 





imagine himself in a feather bed o 
floating on a cloud.*° 

Techniques during the speech. ¥j. 
nally, when the speaker mounts the 
platform and begins to speak, he may 
choose from a variety of suggestions 
Carrying the physical relaxation theory 
to the platform, some writers suggest 
that the speaker assume a relaxed pos 
ture at first, slouching, even draping 
himself over the podium if necessary, 
Others suggest dissipating excess mus 
cular tensions by moving around on the 
platform.*? 

Drawing inspiration from the James 
Lange theory of emotions, many text- 





books say that if the speaker will only 
act as if he is confident and relaxed, he 
will soon come to feel that way.** It may 
also help him to begin the speech by 
cracking a good joke.** 


oo 


As the speech progresses, the speaker | 


is advised to concentrate on strengths: 
that he does not appear as nervous as 
he feels, that he knows more about his 
subject than his audience does, and that 
his hearers are friendly and want him to 
succeed.*® Or, he should forget himself 
and concentrate on either his subject or 
his audience or both.*¢ 


Most writers agree that the speaker 
should never give in to his fear. To 


40 Baird and Knower, op. cit., p. 82; Brigance, 
op. cit., p. 65; Brown, op. cit., p. 392; Bryant 
and Wallace, op. cit., p. 64-67; Sarett and Fos- 
ter, op. cit., pp. 61-62. 

41 Brown, op. cit., p. 392; Sarett and Foster, 
p- 62. 

42 Baird and Knower, op. cit., p. 84; Bryant 
and Wallace, op. cit., pp. 65-66; Brigance, Ibid, 
pp. 64-65; Eisenson, op. cit., 256; Gray and 
Braden, op. cit., p. 489; Monroe, op. cit., p. 1% 

43 Bryant and Wallace, op. cit., pp. 64-67; 
Baird and Knower, op. cit., pp. 81-82; Brown, 
op. cit., p. 392; Crocker, op. cit., p. 31; Me 
Burney and Wrage, op. cit., p. 497; Sarett and 
Foster, op. cit., p. 62. 

44 Brown, op. cit., p. 395. 

45 Bryant and Wallace, op. cit., p. 67-68. 

46 Brigance, Ibid, p. 65; Crocker, op. cit. P- 
33; Gilman, Aly and Reid, pp. 141-142; Mom 
roe, op. cit., p. 13; White and Henderlider, 
op. cit., p. 11. 
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WHAT DO COLLEGE SPEECH TEXTS SAY ABOUT STAGE FRIGHT? 7 


quit in mid-speech is to run the risk of 
never being able to face an audience 
again. The speaker should finish the 
speech at all costs.*? 


CONCLUSIONS 

The increased attention to stage fright 
in introductory speech textbooks prob- 
ably reflects an increased interest in the 
problem on the part of speech teachers. 
Whether such material should be made 
available to all students is another ques- 
tion altogether, and one that should be 
studied.*® 

Analysis of the literature shows two 
almost universal conditions. First, the 

47Bryant and Wallace, op. cit., pp. 62-63; 
Monroe, op. cit., pp. 14-15. 

48L. Gregg Phifer and Theodore Clevenger, 
Jr, “A Semantogenic Theory of Stage Fright,” 
ETC.: A Review of General Semantics Vol. XV 


(1958), 284-287. 


treatment of the nature and causes is 
fragmentary and incomplete. Second, 
the step from the nature, symptoms, and 
causes of the problem to recommended 
solutions is more often than not a haz- 
ardous leap without adequate theoretical 
connection. Suggestions seem reasonable, 
but seldom appear sharply aligned to 
symptoms and causes. 


Stage fright therapy would, therefore, 
seem a fruitful if neglected area of re- 
search. There is no dearth of hypotheses 
to test. If any of the positively-stated pre- 
ventives or cures for stage fright were 
followed by a question mark, it would 
make an excellent hypothesis for re- 
search. 

What we need now in stage fright 
theory is fewer periods and more ques- 
tion marks. 














WHAT CAN THE SPEECH TEACHER 
DO ABOUT STUDENTS’ STAGEFRIGHT? 


Edward R. 


NE of the most frequently raised 
() questions in any speech course is: 
How can I gain more confidence? Speech 
teachers at all levels from elementary 
through college are faced with the prob- 
lem. The enrollment in such courses 
as those offered by Dale Carnegie and 
the membership rolls of such organiza- 
tions as the Toastmasters clubs are in- 
dicative of widespread post-academic ef- 
forts to gain poise and confidence be- 
fore audiences. 


One of the principle difficulties fac- 
ing the teacher in the stagefright situa- 
tion stems from the lack of a clear cut 
definition or even a workable descrip- 
tion of the phenomenon. Many speak- 
ers can catalogue the symptoms of their 
stagefright quite explicitly, others suffer 
from less defined but less intense 
feelings of disquietude. One significant 
factor, however, is that those same suf- 
ferers usually find it impossible to de- 
scribe how they would feel if the panacea 
for which they seek were suddenly avail- 
able. As a matter of fact most frightened 
speakers find it difficult to describe how 
they would appear to feel if they were 
no longer frightened. 


no 


Our students are not alone in this 


From his training, experience, and doctoral 
study in this area, the author writes his answers 
to the question raised in the title. The reader 
will find the survey of research studies useful, 
as well as the recommendations of Professo1 
Robinson. 

He is at present Assistant Professor of Speech 
at Ohio Wesleyan University. He completed 
his B.A. (1946) at Earlham College. His M.A. 


(1951) and Ph.D. (1956) were done at Indiana 
University. 


Robinson 


inability to define the phenomenon 
which they call stagefright. Despite con- 
siderable the 


been 


research in area we a 
able to reach 
This lack of 
apparent almost 
since the beginning of modern day in- 
tensive To _ illustrate: 
Rivers,! one of the earliest of the mod- 
ern day writers (1929), described stage- 
fright as * 


teachers have not 
agreement concerning it. 
agreement 


has been 


investigations. 


‘an instinctive fear response, a 
reaction of the individual against the 
crowd.’”? Hollingworth and Lomas, who 
conducted classic investigations in this 
area, presented definitions which dis- 
agreed with the earlier “instinctive fear 
response.” Hollingworth*® centered upon 
the situation describing stagefright as 
“an emotional redintegration in which 
some disabling emotion is reinstated by 
the presence of some feature of the more 
complex situation in which the emotion 
arose.”” Lomas* on the other hand felt 
that the speaker's personality rather 
than the situation was responsible for 
his problem. He defined it as “the result 
of an emotion arising from the inade- 
quacy of the individual's pattern of re- 
sponses toward stimulus situations.” 


Since attempts to arrive at a positive 
definition of stagefright seem to lead 
into confusion perhaps we as teachers 


1W. H. Rivers. Jnstinct 
scious, Cambridge University 

2 Ibid., p. 262. 

3H. L. Hollingworth. The Psychology of 
the Audience (New York, 1935), Chapter XIIL 

4C. W. Lomas. “The Psychology of Stage- 
fright,” Quarterly Journal of Speech, XXII 
(1937), 35°44: 
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WHAT CAN SPEECH TEACHER DO ABOUT STAGEFRIGHT? 9 


could profit from a negative approach, 
ie. perhaps identification of some of the 
things which it is not would be fruit- 
ful. 

A great deal of work has been done 
in attempts to correlate feelings of stage- 
fright and various aspects of the speak- 
er’s personality. Such personality meas- 
urements as the Minnesota Multiphasic 
The Guilford- 
Martin Personality Inventory, The Bern- 


Personality Inventory, 


reuter Personality Inventory, The Amer- 
ican Council on Education Psychological 
Examination, The Minnesota Inventory 
of Social Behavior, The Rorschach Ink 
Blot Test and The Thematic Appercep- 
tion Test have been used. While there 
have been some exceptions,°:*7-8.° the 
consensus of such investigations seems 
to indicate that the speaker's personal- 
ity is not a factor in the development 
of fear in the public speaking  situa- 
tion,2.11,12,13,14 


5 Lomas, op. cit. 

6Elwood Murray. “A Study of Factors Con- 
tributing to the Maladjustment of the Speech 
Personality,” Speech Monographs, Ill (1936), 
95° 109. 

7Stanley Ainsworth. “A Study of Fear, Ner- 
vousness and Anxiety in the Public Speaking 
Situation.” (Unpublished Ph.D. Dissertation, 
Northwestern University, 1950). 

’ Howard Gilkinson. “A Questionnaire Study 
of the Causes of Social Fears Among College 
Speech Students,” Speech Monographs, X (1948), 
74°53. 

®R. L. Douglas. “The Relations of Feel- 
ings of Personal Security to Effective Public 
Speaking,”” Speech Monographs, XV_ (1948), 244. 

WF. C. Chenoweth. “The Adjustment of 
College Freshmen to the Speaking Situation,” 
Quarterly Journal of Speech, XXVI (Dec. 1940), 
585-588. 

‘Wilbur E. Moore. “Factors Related to 
Achievement and Improvement in Public 
Speaking,” Quarterly Journal of Speech, XXIX 
(1943), 213-217. 

‘2Gordon M. Law, and Boyd V. Sheets. “The 


Relation of Psychometric Factors to Stage- 
fright,” Speech Monographs, XVIII (1951), 
266-271. 


183Norman E. Iverson. “A Descriptive Study 
of Some Personality Relationships Underlying 
a Range of Speakers Confidence as Determined 
by the Thematic Apperception Test.” (Un- 
published Ph.D. Dissertation, University of 
Denver, 1952). 

‘John Ralph Shepherd. “An Experimental 
Study of the Response of Stagefrightened Stu- 


Despite the fact that persons who 
report stagefright usually discuss their 
problem in terms of physical responses, 
a recent study done in Southern Cal- 
ifornia indicated that certain changes 
in blood pressure and pulse rates do 
occur when the speaker faces an au- 
dience but that these changes were no 
greater for the frightened than for the 
confident students!*® 


Many speakers who experience feel- 
ings of inadequacy before an audience 
attribute their fear to the effect of that 
audience. The beginning speaker re- 
alizes that the audience is present for 
the purpose of evaluation. Such an 
awareness can be a healthy attitude and 
can contribute to the speaker’s success. 
This situation obtains only when the 
speaker realizes that the audience is 
evaluating the speech not the speaker. 
Conversely when the speaker assumes 
that the audience is evaluating him in- 
stead of his message, the audience then 
becomes a negative factor in the de- 
velopment of confidence. Much of the 
research which has been done relative 
to the ability of the audience to detect 
nervousness on the part of the speaker 
leads us to the conclusion that the au- 
dience is not able to detect such symp- 
toms accurately, hence such fears are 
groundless. Prall’® who used 61 judges 
to check observable degrees of stage- 
fright both in the live speech situation 
and in sound movies of the speeches 


dents to Certain Scoring Categories of the 
Group Rorschach Test.” (Unpublished Ph.D. 
Dissertation, University of Southern California, 
1953)- : 

Mr tian Dickens, and William R. Parker. 
“An Experimental Study of Certain Physiologi- 
cal, Introspective and Rating Scale Techniques 
for the Measurement of Stage Fright.” Speech 
Monographs, XVIII (1951), 251-259. 

16 Caleb W. Prall. “An Experimental Study 
of the Measurement of Certain Aspects of 
Stagefright by Means of Rating Scale and Mo- 
tion Picture Techniques.” (Unpublished Ph.D. 
Dissertation, University of Southern California, 
1950), 181. 
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concluded: “(1) Individual _ teachers 
cannot estimate stagefright adequately, 
and (2) judges tend to underestimate 
student fears more frequently than to 
overestimate them.” In another study 
Haltzman*? used three groups of non- 
expert judges to estimate the symptoms 
of stagefright displayed by 371 college 
freshmen. He found that the judges, 
ratings did not agree with the reports 
made by the speakers. In view of these 
findings it seems logical to assume that 
the beginning speaker has no cause to 
fear the evaluation of his peers, and 
what is even more significant, no cause 
to fear the evaluation of the teacher- 
ogre. 

While the preceding information can 
be summarized by saying that students 
who express feelings of stagefright are 
not abnormal personalities; that their 
physical reactions are no different from 
those of more confident speakers; and 
that the audience is not likely to notice 
symptoms of nervousness, the writer does 
not mean to deny the existence of stage- 
fright or to suggest that nothing can be 
done about it. 

Before considering methods for the 
development of confidence one _ basic 
principle must be clearly established. 
The complete absence of feelings of ap- 
prehension is neither a normal nor a 
desirable state. Quintilian, one of the 
earliest and greatest members of our 
“noble profession,” had this to say: 

I am not unwilling that the man who has 
got to make a speech show signs of nervous- 
ness when he arises to his feet, should change 
color and make it clear that he feels the risk 
of his position; indeed, if these symptoms do 


not occur naturally, it will be necessary to 
simulate them.18 


17 Paul D. Haltzman. “An_ Experimental 
Study of Some Relationships among Several 
Indices of Stagefright and Personality.” (Un- 
published Ph.D. Dissertation, University of 
Southern California, 1950). 

18 Quintilian, Institutio Oratoria, trans. H. E. 
Butler, vol. 4, p. 411. 


Cicero also felt that some apprehen. 
sion was a desirable state. 

To me those who speak best, and speak with 
the utmost ease and grace, appear, if they do 
not commence their speeches with some tim. 
idity, and show some confusion in the exord- 
ium, to have almost lost the sense of shame, 
though it is impossible that such should not 
be the case: for the better qualified a man js 
to speak, the more he fears the difficulty of 
speaking, the uncertain success of a_ speech, 
and the expectation of an audience.19 


The problem in increasing confidence 
becomes then, not a problem of elim. 
inating uneasiness in the speaking sit- 
uation, but rather a problem of rec. 
ognizing the desirability and naturalness 
of such reactions and learning to con- 
trol them so as to enhance the speaking 
performance. 

One factor which is basic to any pro- 
cedure for learning to control and utilize 
feelings of nervousness is the concept 
of practice. 

Despite the fact that investigations of 
the phenomenon of stagefright have 
taken widely divergent approaches, one 


conclusion appears with startling reg- 


ularity. This conclusion is that stu 
dents who have extensive experience in 
public speaking are more confident than 
students with limited speaking experi- 
ence. Almost without exception studies 
which have tested specific methods for 
the development of confidence have 
shown that repeated performances will 
increase confidence. For example: 
Moore,?° Edwards?! and Rose2? who used 
the Bernreuter Personality Inventory to 


19 Lester Thonssen. Selected Readings in Rhet- 
oric, p. 68. 

20Glenn E. Moore. “Personality Changes Re- 
sulting from Training in Fundamentals of 
Speech,” Speech Monographs, Il (1935), 59-59 

21Clarence H. Edwards. “The Effects ‘ 
Speech Training on Changes in Personality 1» 
Certain Secondary Schools.” Speech Abstracts, 
III (1943), 46. d 

22 Forrest A. Rose. “Training in Speech and 
Changes in Personality,” Quarterly Journal of 
Speech, XXVI_ (1940), 193-196. 
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WHAT CAN SPEECH TEACHER DO ABOUT STAGEFRIGHT? 11 


measure changes in personality follow- 
ing speech training concluded that such 
training was effective. Rose said: 

An educational program which includes 
speech training has a greater effect on the 
personality of a group than does an educa- 
tional program which omits speech training.28 
Eckert and Keyes? came to the same 
conclusion after measuring changes in 
personality by means of two additional 
tests (The Miller-Murray Adjustment 
Inventory and the Bell Adjustment In- 
ventory in addition to the Bernreuter). 
Leyden®® supplemented the personality 
test (Minnesota Inventory of Social Be- 
havior) with an introspective report in 
which the students described their own 
feelings concerning stagefright before 
and after training. He concluded: 

The experimental group [those receiving 
speech training] showed significant improve- 


ment in speech performance, speech attitudes 
and social behavior.26 


Paulson®? used the same introspective re- 
port (Gilkinson’s Personal Report of 
Confidence as a Speaker) to study 
changes in the confidence levels of 271 
college students following a ten week 
training period. Paulson also reported 
significant gains in confidence. Hay- 
worth?® investigated changes in the ob- 
servable symptoms of stagefright of 850 
students who were trained under two 
different teaching procedures; one meth- 


23 Ibid. 

*tRalph G. Eckert, and Noel Keyes. “Public 
Speaking as a Clue to Personality,” Journal of 
Applied Psychology XXIV_ (1940), 144-153. 

Ralph C. Leyden, “An _ Experimental 
Study of the Effects of Speech Training at the 
Secondary School Level,” Speech Abstracts, I 
(1942), 24. 

6 Materials in parentheses mine. 

*7 Stanley F. Paulson. “Changes in Confidence 
During a Period of Speech Training: Transfer 
of Training and Comparison of Improved and 
Non-improved Groups on the Bell-Adjustment 
maventory.” Speech Monographs, XIV (1951) 
260-265. 

*8Donald Hayworth. A Research into the 
Teaching of Speech. Published by the Na- 
tional Association of Teachers of Speech, 1940. 


od ignoring stagefright and the other 
“dealing directly with it.” He concluded 
that either teaching method helped to 
alleviate stagefright and that many short 
speeches were better for that purpose 
than fewer long speeches. 

Two recent studies which investigated 
specific teaching methods for the devel- 
opment of confidence (Garrett? and 
Robinson*’) indicated that regardless of 
the specific method used to teach speech, 
all groups which received training made 
progress in the development of confi- 
dence. Garrett concluded: 

Upon the basis of these findings, the only 
recommendation about stagefright alleviation 


in the classroom is that students should have 
training and experience in the classroom.31 


In summary it would appear that 
stagefright is a response which is sub- 
ject to conditioning through repeated 
performances. Those speakers who wish 
to gain control over their fear responses, 
thus gaining confidence, should be urged 
to speak as often as possible. 

Obviously we as speech teachers can- 
not point to experience or repeat per- 
formances as a panacea. If the problem 
of stagefright could be solved in such a 
fashion then we should, in order to 
justify our existence as teachers, be 
forced to stress unreasonably the differ- 
ences between effective and confident 
speaking. 

What then can we as teachers do 
about the lack of confidence displayed 
by our speech students? To borrow the 
words of an old song we first must 


29 Edgar Ray Garrett. “A Study of the Effect 
of Three Classroom Orientations upon Stage- 
fright in Beginning College Speakers.” (Un- 
published Ph.D. Dissertation, University of 
Denver, 1954). 

30 Edward R. Robinson, “An Experimental 
Investigation of Certain Commonly Suggested 
Teaching Methods for the Development of 
Confidence in Beginning Students of Public 
Speaking.” (Unpublished Ph.D. Dissertation, 
Indiana University, 1955). 

81 Op. cit., Pp. 105. 
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“eliminate the negative, accentuate the 
positive.” The teacher must avoid all 
reference to or discussion of the specific 
symptoms of stagefright. He must, on 
the other hand, stress positive materials 
which, in the attention of the students, 
can be substituted for the undesirable 
introspective symptom analysis. Atten- 
tion to confidence will build confidence 
just as surely as cataloguing fear symp- 
toms will generate more fear. The pos- 
itive materials which one stresses will 
be basically the same material used to 
help the student to gain effectiveness. 
While each teacher has his own pro- 
cedure for teaching extempore speech, 
the following general suggestions are 
indicative of the approach used by the 
writer. 

The students are told that the con- 
fidence which can be gained from re- 
peated performances can be supple- 
mented by adequate preparation for 
each speech. Adequate preparation 
should include such items as (1) thor- 
ough understanding and application of 
the principles of speech composition and 
arrangement, (2) the development of 
proper mental attitudes, (3) the selec- 
tion of appropriate messages for com- 
munication, and (4) rehearsal. 

Under speech composition the stu- 
dents are told (1) each speech must 
have one and only one central idea, (2) 
each central idea must be supported 
with main headings which are directly 
related and subordinate to it. Most 
speeches should not include more than 
five such main headings. (3) Each main 
heading should be developed in such a 
way as to become vividly meaningful 
to the particular audience which is to 
hear the speech. This may be accom- 
plished by means of detailed illustra- 
tions, specific instances, analogies, quota- 
tions, statistics or other rhetorical de- 
vices. (4) Each speech should open with 


an introduction which catches the at. 
tention of the audience and disposes 
them favorably toward the message. (5) 
Each speech should close with a con. 
clusion which restates the central idea 
and summarizes the desired audience 
response. (6) The language and syntax 
of a speech should be selected so as to 
display spontaneity and vivid concrete. 
ness. 

As a general procedure the central 
idea should be selected, the main ideas 
and supporting materials selected, the 
conclusion composed and last of all the 
introduction should be written. 

Much of the disquietude and ineffec- 
tiveness can be eliminated from. the 
speaking situation by the development 
of a proper mental attitude by the 
speaker. He should of course exert every 
possible effort to compose the speech 
as well as possible. Understanding of 
the fundamentals of composition and 
application of those principles can of 
itself generate confidence in the speech 
as a product for audience consumption. 
Even more important the speaker should 
strive for an objective attitude concern- 
ing his responsibilities toward the au- 
dience. 

A speech is not a performance, the 
speaker is not an actor. A speech is not 
a public evaluation of the speaker. The 
members of the audience are not critics. 
Each speaking occasion should be con- 
sidered as an opportunity to present a 
message to individuals. The speaker 
must select messages worthy of transmis- 
sion and then adapt his method of 
transmission to the particular audience 
which is to hear the speech.*? When a 
speaker is before the audience an in- 
trospective “How am I doing?” is al- 


82For an excellent discussion of “basic 
drives” and “impelling motives” toward which 
adaptation can be directed see A. E. Phillips, 
Effective Speaking, Newton Co., Chicago, 191% 
Chapter 5. 
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most certain to generate fear. If the 
speaker will constantly ask himself, “Are 
they understanding and appreciating 
the message?”, he will remove himself 
from the picture thereby eliminating the 
debilitating aspects of stagefright. 

A third basic ingredient of adequate 
speech preparation is rehearsal. One of 
the principle reasons for rehearsal is 
that the speaker can thereby greatly in- 
crease the number of speaking experi- 
ences. Other benefits to be gained dur- 
ing rehearsal include, (1) an oppor- 
tunity to modify and polish language 
and sentence structure, and (2) an op- 
portunity to select and practice bodily 
actions and vocal variety. 
be_ beneficial 
must be properly done. There are two 


Rehearsal in order to 
particularly erroneous practices against 
which the student must be cautioned. 
First do not attempt to use exactly the 
same wording each time the speech is 
rehearsed. If the word choice is allowed 
to remain static the rehearsal tends to 
degenerate into rote memorization. This 
not only eliminates any opportunity to 
polish language but it also increases the 
possibility of traumatic experiences re- 
sulting from forgetting. It is a relatively 
easy matter to recall the principal ideas 
of a speech, particularly if the structure 
of the speech is sound, but it is an ex- 
tremely difficult task.to recall each word 
in a speech especially under the _pres- 
sure of an audience-speaker situation. 
The second caution concerns the all too 
prevalent practice of silent rehearsal, 
or “thinking it through.” Such a prac- 
tice automatically eliminates any pos- 
sibility of rehearsing bodily action or 
vocal variety. The speaker should re- 
hearse each speech out loud, standing 
up. Attempt to duplicate as nearly as 


possible the under 


conditions 
which the speech will be given. 


With regard to bodily activity the 


exact 


speaker should remember that (1) ges- 
tures may include posture and gross 
bodily movements, (2) facial expres- 
especially eye movements, are 
usually focal points of audience atten- 
tion, (3) platform gestures should be 
merely amplifications of spontaneous 
movements used during normal conver- 
sation, (4) gestures need to be timed so 
as to occur slightly before the points 
being emphasized, and (5) transitions 
between ideas are good places for such 
movements as stepping from one side of 
the platform to the other. In fact such 
gross bodily movements can frequently 
take the place of verbal transitions. 


sion, 


In addition to the emphasis gained 
in the speech itself, gestures also offer 
very real the speaker. 
Planned and rehearsed movements plus 
the practice gained in rehearsal will help 
the speaker to control the visible symp- 
toms of stagefright. Not only will the 
speaker gain control of physical aspects 
of nervousness, he also will be able to 
eliminate many of the extraneous move- 
ments. This embodies the concept of 
the James-Lange theory of psychology 
which may be roughly explained by 
saying that if one acts confident one will 
become confident. To illustrate: When 
an automobile driver faces a sudden 
emergency he doesn’t become frightened 
and then apply his brakes—quite the op- 
posite—he applies the brakes and then 
becomes frightened. When we are given 
a particularly pleasing award, we do 
not become happy and then accept the 
award. We first accept the award and 
then become happy. Ordinarily a speak- 
er does not acquire confidence and then 
display it to his audience. On the con- 
trary he usually trains himself so as to 
appear confident before an audience and 
in so doing he acquires the desired con- 
fidence. The purposeful muscular con- 
trols and overt movements 


assistance to 


discussed 
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above under gesturing will greatly fa- 
cilitate this process of presenting a con- 
fident appearance. One further impor- 
tant aspect of muscular activity concerns 
adequate control of respiration. —Two 
of the most easily discernible symptoms 
of nervousness, shortness of breath and 
quivering in the voice, can be readily 
controlled by adequate breathing. When 
the speaker is called upon to speak or 
be introduced to the audience he should 
take a few slow, easy, deep breaths. 
When he reaches the platform and faces 
the audience, he should pause, smile and 
inhale and exhale slowly and easily be- 
fore he begins to speak. If at any time 
during the speech the speaker’s throat 
or chest should begin to feel tense, a 
slight pause, followed by a deep, easy 
inhalation-exhalation will alleviate the 
tension. 

With regard to vocal variety the 
speaker should remember that such fac- 
tors as (1) changes of rate, (2) changes 
of pitch, (3) changes of volume, (4) 
changes of quality, and (5) pauses, can 
be used to vary the speech, express emo- 
tions or emphasize points. 

One final caution with regard to re- 
hearsal should be the suggestion that 
the speaker go completely through the 
speech from beginning to end each time 
it is rehearsed. This practice will elim- 
inate psychological blocks built around 
difficult portions of the speech. It will 
increase the speaker’s ability to im- 
provise in the event of an interruption 
and it will eliminate the possibility of 
a speech which has the first portion well 


developed and polished and the finaj 
portion untried. 

In summary, we can help our student; 
to become more confident speakers by 
teaching them that: | 

I. A feeling of anticipation ts a nat. 
ural and desirable state. No speaker 
should hope or attempt to be completely 
relaxed before an audience. 

II. The appearance of confidence and 
poise, regardless of inner tensions can 
be readily acquired. Adequate eye con 
tact, facial expression and appropriate 
gestures can be prepared and rehearsed 
prior to the Proper variety 
in the voice can be achieved as easily 
as other attributes of bodily control. 

III. Confidence in and of itself is no 
substitute for good preparation and 
practice. Preparation includes proper se- 
lection and adaptation of suitable mes 
sages for transmission to an audience. 


speech. 


. The process of selecting messages and 


adapting them to a particular audience 
automatically tends to create the proper 
mental attitude. Preparation in the form 
of speech composition will generate con- 
fidence in the structure of the speech. 
Rehearsal which polishes word choice 
will contribute the desired fluency and 
vocabulary. 

One answer to the question “How 
can I gain confidence as a speaker?” is 
—Your stagefright is a learned fear re- 
sponse which is subject to conditioning 
leading to control. The best method of 
conditioning involves repeated perform- 
ances. Prepare as adequately as possible 
and speak as often as possible. 
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THE FLANNEL BOARD AS AN AID IN 
TEACHING PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE 


David C. Ralph 


OLLEGE teachers of speech whose 
of include 
dasses in parliamentary procedure or 
who find themselves assigned this sub- 
ject to teach because no one else is avail- 
able are confronted with what often 
amounts to a stupendous task: To drill 
into an over-large class in a very short 


areas specialization 


time a considerable mass of information 
for which the receive little 
credit. 


students 


The fundamentals of parliamentary 
law do constitute a rather formidable 
body of rules to be memorized; and, 
even worse, most of the rules must be 
learned before the students can engage 
in the actual parliamentary sessions 
which do so much to teach the rules. 
Nor is this “chicken and egg” dilemma 
the only problem. 

Parliamentary procedure is quite often 
taught as a part of some other class in 
speech—beginning public speaking, for 
example, or argumentation—and rarely 
can enough time be allowed for the job 
to be in even half-way fashion. In those 
more speech departments 
where a separate course is allotted to 
parliamentary procedure, classes tend to 
tun large, i.e., twenty-five to thirty stu- 


fortunate 


In skills courses, time is at a premium. There- 
fore, methods and materials which will in- 
crease efficiency in teaching are important. The 
author describes his use of a simple teaching 
aid, the flannel board, in this short, practical 
article which should be useful to both sec- 
ondary school and college teachers. 

David Ralph, formerly Director of Forensics 
at the University of Missouri, is Associate Pro- 
fessor of Speech at Michigan State University. 
His B.S. (1947), M.A. (1948), and Ph.D. (1953) 
are from Northwestern University. 


dents or more, and they may meet twice 
a week for one hour of academic credit. 

In addition, the instructor's (and stu- 
dents’) headaches are increased by the 
necessity of constant repetition of the 
material to be learned—a single lecture 
on privileged motions, for example, is 
hardly sufficient for teaching the use of 
those motions. Moreover, the instructor 
finds himself choking the blackboard 
with lists of motions, with illustrations, 
arrows, scratchings, and _ perspiration, 
and the college teacher’s boardwork is 
usually, to say the least, somewhat in- 
adequate. 

Perhaps the most pressing problem of 
all is the demand for laboratory work— 
practice, practice, practice—which the 
instructor knows his students need, 
which, indeed, the students rightfully 
demand, but which limitations of time 
do not always permit in large groups. 
This problem becomes even more acute 
when the parliamentary procedure teach- 
er is working on “one night stands,” 
attempting to teach parliamentary pro- 
cedure in single one and one-half or two 
hour sessions to adult groups. 

To help allay some of these problems, 
the writer embarked upon a scheme of 
employing a flannel board and slap 
cards in his single session attempts at 
teaching parliamentary procedure, and 
this method was later extended to use in 
the regular classes in the subject. Begun 
with a simple sketch, the flannel board 
and its material were designed and con- 
structed by members of the Michigan 
State University teaching aids laboratory 
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of the department of speech and _per- 
sonnel of the all-university audio-visual 
aids center. 

The board itself was designed to be 
portable and resulted in a three by five 
foot piece, hinged in the middle for 
folding, covered with felt, and equipped 
with a separate, collapsible stand. Thus 
it could easily be carried to and from 
the classroom by the instructor, and it 
could be stowed in the average automo- 
bile trunk for transportation to classes 
off campus. 

Four sets of cards for teaching par- 


liamentary procedure were designed an( 
constructed, the first three simple fq 
introductory teaching, the fourth mor 
complicated and designed for continy. 
ous use throughout the course. Set “A’ 
consisted of seven boards, each contain. 
ing a major item in the order of bus. 
ness. The cards were constructed so x 
to form a triangle, the idea of cours 
being that the triangular form woull 
help the student to visualize the ¢ 
quence of the steps in the order of bus: 
ness. (See Illustration “A’’) Beginning 
with the “Call to order,” the instructa 
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PRES. 








ILLUSTRATION B 


places each of the cards on the flannel 
board as he talks about that subject, 
until the students see before them in a 
imple geometric shape seven basic steps 
in the order of business. 

The second set of cards was intended 
to illustrate the number and type of 
oficers in a typical small organization 
and was designed in the shape of a star 
—again, a simple, basic shape to illus- 
tate a simple concept and to assist the 
students in grasping the identity of the 
dficers. (See Illustration “B’”’) 


Set C attempts to illustrate, in a sim- 
plified way, the procedure to be fol- 
lowed in handling the most common 


parliamentary processes, the main mo- 
tion and its amendments. The procedure 
was set up in the shape of a gavel, a 
common instrument in parliamentary 
procedure, and one which the students 
might be interested in seeing developed. 
Beginning with “addressing the chair,” 
the instructor can illustrate each of the 
steps in handling the main motion by 
completing the gavel. (See Illustration 
“C") 

As can easily be observed, these three 
flannel board devices are most useful in 
single, “one night stands,” where the 
learners have no previous knowledge of 
parliamentary law, and where the in- 
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ILLUSTRATION C 


structor is forced to simplify the ma- 
terial to be presented. Their use in a 
regular college course in parliamentary 
law would probably be limited to an 
introductory lecture or demonstration of 
the overall picture of the organization 
and function of a group. 


The fourth set of flannel board cards, 
however, was designed with a very dif- 
ferent purpose in mind. To be sure, it 
could be used for single lessons, but cir- 
cumstances would have to permit longer 
sessions and slightly more advanced stu- 
dents. It was felt, however, that this set 
would have continuing value in the reg- 


ular classroom and could be used day 
after day for learning purposes, for re 
view, and for testing. 

The set consists of a stairstep arrange- 
ment (See Illustration “D”) of the priv- 
ileged and subsidiary motions in theit 
order of rank, with the main motion 
added at the bottom as a point of ref 
erence. In the particular design used, 
the main motion card was white, the 
subsidiary motion cards blue, and the 
privileged motion cards red, all lettered 
in black. With this arrangement, the 
instructor could illustrate the relative 
rank of each motion as well as call the 
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attention of his class to the three differ- 
ent classes of motions being considered. 

But the simple learning of the rank of 
motions was not the sole purpose of 
this set of cards (although learning 


achievement here is not to be sneezed © 


at!). By the simple addition of a set of 
small, arrow shaped cards, lettered ‘“‘yes”’ 
and “no,” the usefulness of the set was 
vastly extended. The stairstep arrange- 
ment plus the appropriate arrows could 
be used to indicate (1) which motions 
demanded a second; (2) which motions 
might be debated; (3) which motions 
might be amended; and (4) which mo- 
tions were subject to the renewal mo- 
tion “to reconsider.” Thus the stairstep 
set may be used on at least five different 
occasions as a direct learning aid. In 
addition, of course, the cards have been 
found helpful in reviewing each of these 
major considerations in parliamentary 
law. 

Furthermore, in those large classes 
where the instructor has found it im- 
possible to permit each student to use 
all the motions in actual parliamentary 
session, a series of short tests allowing 
the student to answer the question by 
placing the appropriate card in the cor- 
rect location, or the correct arrow above 
the correct motion, has been found to be 
an acceptable substitute (although by 
no means an equal one). 


One other major use for this partic- 
ular set of cards has been devised. By 
employing a set of miniature men, the 
students can quickly and easily be shown 
whether a particular subsidiary or priv- 
ileged motion which they desire to apply 
to the main motion (or to the parlia- 
mentary situation under consideration) 
is of higher or lower rank than the mo- 
tions previously proposed. This method 
has been found of great help in those 
situations when a half-dozen or more 
motions are proposed in short order. By 





PEACHER 


keeping his “little men” properly placed, 
the instructor is spared the embarrag,. 
ment of losing track of the motions and 
thus being temporarily unable t 
straighten out his chairman when called 
upon to do so. 

The values of these sets of cards, par. 
ticularly the last one described, have 
been found to be, as suggested in the 
description of the cards themselves: 

1. An improvement in the neatnes 
and conciseness of the visual aid work 
required of the instructor (except in 
those rare cases wherein the college in- 
structor possesses excellent blackboard 
ability). 

2. An aid to learning through the for. 
mation of easily remembered “pictures” 
or “wholenesses” as a particular set of 
cards is set up to complete a particular 
learning session. 

3. The adaptability of the fourth set 
of cards in providing visual help not 
only in memorizing the names and ranks 
of the various motions, but in learning 
the applicability of such items as sec 


° . e ' 
onding, amending, debating, and re | 


considering each. 

4. The use of the cards as testing de- 
vices and as review techniques when reg- 
ulation methods are unsuitable. 

5. The availability of any one set to 
several teachers in situations when two 
classes are not taught at the same hour. 


6. Faster teaching, in that the flannel 
board, when properly employed by 2 
teacher experienced in its use, speeds 
up the class procedure by making fre 
quent board erasures unnecessary and 
by providing a running record of the 
status of the parliamentary situation at 
any time. 

Several limitations of the use of the 
flannel board in aiding the teaching of 
parliamentary law should be noted. The 
instructor must become experienced in 
handling the various materials involved; 
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he cannot expect to have success unless 
he practices in the seclusion of his own 
office or study first. He must not make 
the mistake of allowing the newness or 
the mechanics of the device to interfere 
with the teaching of the subject matter, 
but he must employ the flannel board 
casually and easily, never calling the at- 
tention of his students to the device 
itself. Furthermore, he must always have 
the board set up and the cards properly 
arranged before the class assembles; 
otherwise he will lose more time at the 
beginning of the class hour than he will 
save during it. 

The flannel board is only a device to 


aid teaching, never a substitute for good 
teaching, and the degree of success to 
be achieved in teaching parliamentary 
procedure, as in any other area, depends 
primarily upon the knowledge, skill, 
and interest of the instructor. The de- 
scriptions and suggestions presented 
here are not done so with any claim of 
originality or with the expectation that 
the classroom teacher in parliamentary 
procedure might be replaced, but repre- 
sent merely the struggles of one teacher 
working toward improvement in_ his 
own teaching and hoping that some 
value might be found by others facing 
the same struggle. 








INTERPRETATION, 





AESTHETICS, AND 


THE SPEECH CURRICULUM 


Anthony Hillbruner 


ALPH Waldo Emerson, it is well 
OP sae felt it his duty to write 
out his thoughts and emotions and read 
them as effectively as he could to a wait- 
ing and eager public. In the “American 
Scholar,” among other aims, he sug- 
gested two important ones which serve 
as a point of departure for this essay. 
These aims were to develop in the 
scholar the spirit of inquiry and power 
of individualism. In America today 
these enjoinings have become important 
goals of liberal education, goals which 
are developed by many disciplines. We 
might well ask in this context, then, 
what are the contributions of the speech 
curriculum to these twin goals of liberal 
education? 


Most of us are aware of some of them. 
They are of the type that contribute 
tools which enable men to think. That 
is, they aid them to ascertain, analyze 
and appraise the functioning of the so- 
ciety around them. Moreover, they 
develop articulate men and women, in- 
dividuals who can suggest modes of 
procedure, resolve problems, advocate 
policies and utilize persuasion to get 
them accepted. 


Today educational values are under constant 
consideration. Courses in oral interpretation 
contribute richly to general education, as well 
as to speech education. Dr. Hillbruner de- 
velops these relationships strongly and clearly 
in his discussion, originally presented at the 
Western Speech Convention in Santa Barbara, 
California, in November, 1957. 

He is Associate Professor of Speech at Los 
Angeles State College and holds the B.S. (1949), 
M.A. (1950), and Ph.D. (1953) degrees from 
Northwestern University. 


If to these goals of speech education, 
which make for introspection and artic 
ulation, we add the studies in rhetoric 
and public address which enable us to 
comprehend better our democratic herit 
age, we then have the coutributions to 
liberal education that were made 
much of by Emerson. At least thes 
would seem to be the only contributions 
of speech if we left out oral interpreta. 
tion of literature. A simple analogy, 


that of the speech field and a chair, j 


may help illustrate what is lacking. 


Let us consider as one leg of that 
chair called speech the practical skills 
coming from speaking, discussing, de 
bating and persuading; as the second 
leg, the philosophical-theoretical back 
ground stemming from rhetoric; as the 
third, the enhancement of the historico 
politico sense springing from a study of 
public address. Obviously these are use 
ful and practical contributions to one 
important phase of liberal education, 
namely the spirit of inquiry. But 
obviously, too, these contributions, im- 
portant as they are, are not enough 
since, to some degree, they neglect the 
all important facet, the power of im 
dividualism. Thus something more is 
needed; something of an artistic nature 
needs to be added if the area of speech 
is to make a full-blown, significant con 
tribution to both aspects of liberal edu 
cation. That bestowal, then, which re 
lates more to individualism, that fourth 
leg to the chair, is the aesthetic one. 
Moreover, in the speech curriculum 
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INTERPRETATION, AESTHETICS, 


it is stimulated primarily by oral inter- 
pretation of literature. 


Without the aesthetic dimension of 
oral interpretation we would have al- 
most an automaton, a body without a 
soul, so to speak. For not only does the 
artistic sense fulfill that striving that 
mankind has for creativity, but its un- 
derstanding, practice and use lend both 
individuality and a touch of artistry to 
all subsequent endeavors not only in 
speech, but in life in general. Only in 
this manner does the field of speech ful- 
fill its total function liberal edu- 
cation. 


to 


This, then, is by way of introduction. 
In the that ensues I shall 
concern myself with three important 
inter-related viewpoints indicated above: 
further elucidation of the relationship 
of oral interpretation to the field of 


discussion 


speech; a short explication of the gen- 
eral aspects of the aesthetic perception; 
and ultimately the place and role of 
aesthetics in oral interpretation. 


* * - 


Much has been written on the values 
that oral interpretation conveys to the 
student who has voice and diction prob- 
lems, or to the one who needs to have 
his dramatic abilities awakened for the 
making of better speeches, be they in- 
formative, argumentative or persuasive. 
Much has been said, too, of the values 
of interpretation the embryonic 
actor or teacher. My purpose is not to 
amplify on these themes, valuable as 
they are. Rather I mean to consider 
the one aspect suggested earlier, namely, 
that one of the overriding purposes of 
oral interpretation is its function as an 
aesthetic agent. This is not to say that 
there are not other important aspects 
nor that perhaps an effective case might 
not be made in their behalf. It is to say, 
however, that the focus on the artistic 


to 
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perception is due to its power in de- 
veloping individualism in the speech 
curriculum. 

To speak generally again. We in 
speech consider ourselves eminently 
practical individuals—in fact we often 
even congratulate ourselves on our 
eclecticism—on the idea that we put 
into practice that great body of theoreti- 
cal formulations coming from such di- 
verse quarters as language, semantics, 
logic and psychology. And it is true that 
our accomplishments here are of no 
mean sort. Nevertheless these practical 
considerations, important as they are, 
are not enough to develop fully the in- 
dividual’s potential, either as a speech 
student, or as a person seeking a liberal 
education. In other words, were an in- 
dividual to major in one of our speech 
curricula which did not include oral 
interpretation as an integral part of it, 
he would eventually find something 
lacking. That lack, of course, would be 
an enhanced understanding and utiliza- 
tion of the aesthetic sense. 


In oral interpretation this means the 
enhancement of individuality through 
two avenues: experiencing innately all 
the major aspects of art that went into 
the making of the literary selection; and 
through the medium of the interpreta- 
tive mode, expressing this literary art 
in its fullest personal communication. 

When I emphasize the aesthetic sense 
in this manner I do not mean to decry 
the values coming, from a better under- 
standing of the intellectual content of 
the literature selected for oral interpreta- 
tion. After all here is the idea, the mes- 
sage, the raison d’etre. But large and 
important as this intellectual looms, 
were it to be our only or main objective, 
I would hesitate in making interpreta- 
tion the important study that it is to- 
day in our speech curricula. 

Nor do I mean to disparage the 
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values emanating from a_ heightened 
awareness and delineation of the emo- 


tional qualities of the prose, poetry or — 


drama selected, values which come also 
from oral interpretation. After all the 
reader and the observer more fully 
perceive the values of the ideas in the 
selection when they are implemented 
with appropriate emotional overtones. 
Moreover, as is well known, some of the 
emotional qualities partake also of the 
aesthetic sense. Here, too, however, in 
so far as the speech discipline is con- 
cerned, similar values may be found 
and utilized in persuasion, for example. 
Not to the same degree, of course, nor 
perhaps in such an effective manner. 
One reason may be that few students 
have the command of language that was 
at the disposal of Shakespeare, Keats, 
Shelley, Sandburg, Whitman, Shaw, and 
the others from whose works the stu- 
dent draws for his own readings. 


It is true that many courses in oral 


interpretation, especially beginning ones, 


do well if they exploit the intellectual 
and emotional content to any definitive 
degree. This is an accomplishment in 
itself in the short time that such a 
course has at its disposal. The crowning 
achievement, and the one toward which 
we should strive, however, goes beyond 
these two and supplements them by the 
development and the 
aesthetic perception. 


utilization of 


* * * 


One is justified in asking at this time, 
before exploring its role in oral inter- 
pretation, just what is this aesthetic per- 
ception? In a general way it deals with 
several aspects. One has to do with its 
relation to emotion; another with its 
modes; a third with its general mani- 
festations; and a final one with its re- 
lation to identification and imitation. 


The first consideration of the aesthet- 


ic dimension, its relation 


to emotion 
may be explained by paraphrasing Tols. 
toy, who says that “the art impulse is the 
impulse to share experience with others, 
Whenever an individual seeks to infec 


a listener with the specific quality of an 
emotional experience, he is engaged in 
an art activity. Tolstoy distinguishes 
between such a conscious and purpose. 
ful endeavor and the unconscious ‘in. 
stinctive’ expression of emotions.”! One 
is art, the other is not. “The art im. 
pulse, then, seems to serve a need of 
human the self to 
the society which has helped to form 
the self.’’? 


Another aspect of the dimension re. 


nature to re-orient 


lates to its two main modes. “All arts 
are modes of expression,” says John T. 
Marshman in a Quarterly Journal of 
Speech article. “We can divide them 
into the arts that are primarily expres 
sion and those that are records of ex- 
pression. sculpture, archi- 
tecture, and literature are records of ex- 
pression, and are permanent expres 
sion of the race; they can be seen or 
heard and felt, and realized for thous- 
ands of years after they are recorded.” 
Oral interpretation, quite naturally, as 
well as singing and acting, falls into the 
other category and is primarily expres: 
sion. 


Painting, 


A third aspect has to do with some 
general manifestations of aesthetics. By 
aesthetics in sense is meant the 
qualities of art which have Rembrandt 
and Vermeer stand out from their Dutch 
contemporaries; that vouchsafe a hear- 
ing to Bach, Brahms, Beethoven, and 
Mozart when their humbler colleagues 


this 


are ignored; that assure an attentive 


1Frank M. Rarig, “Some Elementary Con- 
tributions of Aesthetics to Interpretative 
Speech,” QJS (December, 1940), 528. 

2 Ibid. 

3John T. Marshman, “Art Approach t 
Reading Aloud,” QJS (February, 1951), $7: 
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INTERPRETATION, AESTHETICS, 


audience for Olivier, Gielgud and Fer- 
rer, while the performances of lesser 
juminaries go begging; and that assure 
a reading to the many fine American, 
British and Continental writers while 
the Mickey Spillanes and their ilk re- 
main hidden behind their lurid covers 
on drug store and super-mart racks. All 
of these are both manifestations of form 
and technique, and conscious impulses 
in different ways and by different in- 
dividuals to share their aesthetic experi- 
ences with others. 

The final general aspect of the 
aesthetic dimension deals with identi- 
fication and imitation. “Art in the full 
sense of the word,” says Bernard Beren- 
son in Aesthetics and History, “art does 
not humanize by precept but by ex- 
ample... . The artistic creation, beyond 
the ideated sensation it may convey, 
penetrates into the depths of our 
organism through the proneness to 
identify ourselves with objects, and to 
imitate them.’’* 

As an example, the art of oral inter- 
pretation has that objective. It does 
humanize and by example through the 
medium of suggestion in such a way that 
both the reader and the audience have 
what Berenson called “aesthetic mo- 
ments,” those instants when the oral 
reader is at one with the work of art 
he is reading. “He ceases to be his 
ordinary self, and the . . . aesthetic actu- 
ality is no longer outside himself. The 
two become one entity; time and space 
are abolished and [he] is possessed by 
one awareness.’’5 


* * * 


The general aspects of aesthetics are 
constantly found in the art of oral in- 
terpretation. More specifically, however, 


‘Bernard Berenson, Aesthetics and History, 
(Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday & Co., Inc., 
1954), P. 195. 

5 Ibid., Pp. 93. 
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in so far as aesthetics and oral inter- 
pretation are concerned, one might say 
with Frank Rarig that, “The function 
of interpretative speech in life, as in 
literature, is to bridge these gulfs that 
are constantly opening between the in- 
dividual and his fellows. Art is the one 
great mediator between the individual 
and his fellows. .. . The thing that can- 
not be told by the individual, immured 
within his worlds of repression, is told 
by the poets, the makers of illusion. 
They put into words what the reader 
cannot put into words for himself. With 
words as their medium, they create 
forms of literary art within the con- 
ventions of which the reader may move 
and speak out the secrets of his life with 
articulate abandon.”® 


Even with this important function, 
however, oral interpretation has at least 
one limitation. And this is that “it is a 
transitory art interpretating a _ per- 
manent art, for reading interprets liter- 
ature which in itself is a permanent 
recorded art, and the interpreter must 
get the perspective of the author of his 
literature. The oral interpreter 
[then] is to literature what the musician 
is to his composition, or composer. He 
collaborates with the producer or author 
of literature and shares his collabor- 
ation.” 


In this collaboration there are at least 
two connotations of aesthetics as related 
to interpretation which are important. 
They deal with imagination on the one 
hand, and technique on the other. 


In dealing with the first, it is fairly 
evident that, “The imagination of the 
oral [interpreter] . . . must re-create, 
vitalize anew the author’s thought, 
mood and intent; reconstruct apprecia- 
tively what the author as a permanent 


6 Rarig, op. cit., p. 529. 
7 Marshman, op. cit., pp. 37-38. 
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artist created in the pages of literature.’ 

Allied to imagination is technique, 
upon which many of us spend a great 
deal of time. This time is not wasted 
because, “‘Just as the original author had 
to have a technique of expression be- 
fore he could register his thought, mood, 
and intention, so must the oral reader 
have a technique of expression before 
he can translate his impression into ac- 
ceptable presentation.’ 

Once imagination and technique have 
been mastered then the oral interpreter 
can communicate the other qualities of 
art implicit in the materials selected for 
the reading. We know then that he looks 
for such artistic qualities which can 
readily be interpreted orally as “the cor- 
respondence between mood and sound; 
for the quiet hushed words that speak 
of tranquility, for the light phrases of 
gaiety, for the full sonorous, noisy words 
of battle and tumult, and for the long 
slow-footed rhyme of grief and lIamen- 
tation.’ All of this is done, quite ob- 
viously, “to give the full sound and 
sense-value to words and _ passages.” 

To illustrate further some of these lit- 
erary aesthetic qualities one need only 
to look to the fine choice of words, suc- 
cinct phrasing and flowing cadences 
which are used by Whitman in “Song 
of Myself.” Here framed in firm syllables 
are large convictions, strong wants. 


““ 


They are also the aspects of suggestion 
used by that emotional democrat, Carl 


8Ibid., p. 38. 
9 Ibid., p. 39. 
10 Ibid., p. 37. 
11 Jbid. 


Sandburg, in so much of his shorter 
verse, and especially in the work of his 
maturity such as “Four Preludes on 
Playthings of the Wind.” 

They are the fine, evocative, lyrical 
lines of John Masefield in ‘Sea Fever”: 
the tremendous implication in the 
gnomic imagery and the tiny quatrains 
of Emily Dickenson; the erudition of 
Eliot, the power of Spender, the gayety 
of Dylan Thomas, and the laughter of 
W. H. Auden in “Law Say the Garden. 
ers Is the Sun.” , 

Finally the aesthetic dimension is the 
bringing out of all these elements and 
more, by the oral interpreter in order 
to evoke a heightened total intellectual. 
emotional-aesthetic response in himself, 
and through himself, in the audience. 
And so the relationship of oral inter- 
pretation to the speech discipline em- 
phasizes this aesthetic function not only 
as an adjunct to the practical consider- 
ations of thought and language, but as 
a value in itself. The aesthetic dimen- 
sion accomplishes this by its emphasis 


upon the development of that im 
dividualism that Emerson was con 
cerned with, and which we stress in 


liberal education. 

It has truthfully been said that “No 
work of art is a work of art until it has 
done its work on an observer.’’? And it 
is through oral interpretation of liter 
ature that the student in speech assimi- 
lates and communicates that contagion 
that the aesthetic dimension has to offer 
to all of those who worship at its shrine. 


12 Rarig, op. cit., p. 539. 
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ON THE AIR OR CLOSED CIRCUIT? 


James E. Lynch 


LASSROOM instruction in tele- 
Pe aien performance, writing and 
production is not enough. The student 
must make a practical application. If 
that application is in the form of a 
systematic on-the-air experience or an 
organized closed-circuit operation, all 
the better. The main purpose in either 
situation is to give the student an op- 
portunity to test his skill and creative 
ability under pressure. When he receives 
the careful and critical scrutiny of a 
live fellow students, and 
course instructors, this can be a real 
dress rehearsal for duties and responsi- 
bilities that he will encounter later in 
the commercial and educational broad- 
casting world. Also, it will provide 
standards of evaluation and criticism 
that he can later use as a home tele- 
vision viewer. 


audience, 


The type of practical television train- 
ing in a college or university varies 
according to facilities, number and types 
of courses in the area and the phi- 
losophy of the teaching program. In 
the Division of Television-Radio-Film 
at the State University of Iowa great 
stress is placed on teaching and research. 
As a result, kinescoping facilities make 
it possible for television performance 
and production courses to film many in- 
class projects. Also, to implement the 
in-class work, a series of monthly spec- 


The author describes practical television train- 
ing courses in operation in several universities, 
hoting the patterns which are most successful. 
James Lynch is Professor of Radio and Tele- 
vision at the University of Indiana at Bloom- 
ington. His A.B. (1948), M.A. (1949), and 
PhD. (1955) were completed at the University 
of Michigan. 


taculars is scheduled in order that stu- 
dents in production, performance and 
writing may coordinate their efforts in 
a simulated on-the-air experience. For 
the most part, these spectaculars are 
half-hour or hour-long dramas. The feel- 
ing is that the drama format can pro- 
vide more opportunities to more people 
in a single program. In addition to the 
kinescoping of in-class projects and the 
monthly spectacular idea, Iowa provides 
two other valuable outlets for practical 
training. Since 1955 the Division of 
Radio-Television-Film has conducted 
experiments in teaching college courses 
by television and the more qualified 
students in the division have drawn 
crew and directing assignments for these 
classes. Finally, advanced students are 
selected to work on special kinescoped 
programs produced by the division for 
state and national distribution. 


At Indiana University a department 
of radio and television not only teaches 
courses leading to degrees in radio and 
television, but also acts as a production 
agency for regularly scheduled Univer- 
sity programs. The service unit of the 
department produces some eight live 
television programs a week plus a 65- 
hour weekly schedule over the Univer- 
sity FM radio station. Students are in- 
tegrated into many phases of television 
production and those who prove them- 
selves in class projects draw air assign- 
ments as cameramen, floor managers, 
boom operators, associate directors, 
audio operators and floor assistants. 
The more advanced and more talented 
are used as directors and performers. 
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The reason for this careful selection is 
understandable. Certain standards of 
production must be maintained on the 
air and in order to do so, personnel of 
professional or near-professional ability 
must be utilized. 

In Indiana’s practical training there 
is a disadvantage. Students of average 
or below average ability do not par- 
ticipate fully in the more creative as- 
pects of the air operation. Their ex- 
perience and practical training must 
come, for the most part, from in-class 
projects. However, a distinct advantage 
of this training framework should not 
be overlooked. The students who do 
direct and perform must prove through 
hard work and keen competition that 
they are qualified. The resulting pres- 
sure and high standards many times 
mature and develop the student faster 
and more completely than would a less 
exacting system of training. In short, 
upon graduation he or she is in a good 
position to assume responsibility in the 
educational and commercial broadcast- 
ing world. 

The University of Michigan has at- 
tempted to provide a practical training 
outlet for the creative expression of all 
students enrolled in television courses. 
The institution’s particular organiza- 
tional structure lends itself to such an 
effort. All courses in radio and _tele- 
vision are taught within the Radio- 
Television Division of the Department 
of Speech. A University service unit, 
University of Michigan Television, func- 
tions separately as an independent op- 
eration. However, there is close liaison 
between the teaching division and the 
service unit. Although the Department 
of Speech has its own vidicon camera 
facilities for in-class training in begin- 
ning courses, University of Michigan 
Television makes image-orthicon equip- 
ment and studio space available for ad- 


vanced production classes. Also, as early 
as 1953, the Department of Speech, in 
cooperation with University of Mich 
igan Television, presented regular pro 
grams over the local UHF station jp 
Ann Arbor. These programs originated 
in University of Michigan Television 
studios and were relayed by coaxial 
cable to the local station’s transmitter, 
In January, 1958, the station went of 
the air and the Department of Speech 
continued its training program with a 
well-organized closed-circuit operation, 


Here then is a university that has 
provided a practical training ground for 
students of television through both an 
on-the-air situation and a closed-circuit 
operation. Which. framework provides 
the best atmosphere for creative appli- 
cation? This can be answered only after 
a close look at the advantages and dis 


advantages of each system. First, it | 


should be pointed out that the organi- 
zation for on-the-air and closed-circuit 
at the University of Michigan was, in 
many respects, the same. Each operation 
produced a fixed number of programs 
each week. On-the-air formats were con- 
fined to news, children’s shows, sports 
and variety, with seven programs one 
week and five the next. Oftentimes, 
within the variety framework there were 
short dramatic vignettes or full-length 
dramas. The closed-circuit operation in- 
cluded six weekly programs with more 
flexible formats. Then, students 
both on-the-air and in closed-circuit, 
performed assignments consistent with 
their ability, the content of the course 
he or she was taking at the time and 
the extent to which the student had 
progressed in ‘his television training. 
For instance, in the closed-circuit Op 
eration, producers, directors, camera- 
men and switchers generally came from 
an advanced directing course; boom op 
erators, audio men and music turntable 


too, 
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operators from a radio directing course; 
newscasters and news writers from a 
news and special events course; con- 
tinuity writers from a radio and tele- 
vision continuity course; narrators, hosts, 
and actors from a radio and television 
acting course; and announcers, floor as- 
sistants and production assistants from 
an introductory course. 

Another factor that was similar in the 
two operations was the allotment of 
camera rehearsal time. Each program 
was given a three to one ratio, that is, 
arehearsal period three times the length 
of the program. For example, a fifteen 
minute program would get forty-five 
minutes of camera rehearsal and a ten 
minute program would get thirty min- 
utes. Finally, all productions were either 
thoroughly critiqued immediately after 
the program or in the next class period 
following the broadcast. Because of pro- 
hibitive cost kinescoping was held to a 
minimum. 

In evaluating the advantages and dis- 
advantages of the two systems, one finds 
that an on-the-air experience creates a 
pressure situation that closed-circuit 
can never fully achieve. The student 
has the incentive of knowing that people 
in their homes are watching what he 
produces and directs. A certain adren- 
alin flows through his veins when he 
realizes his program “‘is for real.” How- 
ever, a well-organized and supervised 
closed-circuit training situation can, 
through adherence to rehearsal times 
and high production standards, achieve 
a simulated air experience very close 
to actual broadcast. 

When training a student on the air, 
especially on a commercial station’s air 
time, the program formats usually need 
to be more closely attuned to the needs 
of that station. At the University of 
Michigan, the local UHF station relied 
Upon the Department of Speech to pro- 


vide programs in the areas of news, 
sports and children features. There was 
a certain flexibility within these areas, 
but, for the most part, the creative ex- 
pression of the students was limited. 
Only in the variety format was the stu- 
dent able to experiment in dance, mu- 
sic, drama, art or adult education. On 
the other hand, in the closed-circuit 
operation, only two of the six programs 
were standardized and even these al- 
lowed for a great deal of variety in ap- 
proach. The other four programs had 
formats that provided the student with 
the opportunity to experiment in any 
nunmiber of areas—dance, discussion, 
news-in-depth, adult education, comedy, 
variety, drama, art, music, etc. 

A further advantage of closed-circuit 
over air (but this could also be a dis- 
advantage) results from the fact that 
the less-talented student can get his 
practical experience and even fail in 
his attempt to produce or direct or 
switch a good show, but not do any 
real damage to his or the University’s 
reputation. The program is seen only 
by fellow students and instructors. How- 
ever, the disadvantage is apparent when 
the student feels that he can afford to 
fail because he isn’t really on the air. 

What, then, is the best way to give 
the television student sound practical 
training outside of the classroom? 
Should one strive to get an outlet over 
a local commercial or educational tele- 
vision station as in the case of Indiana 
and Michigan or would a well-developed 
closed-circuit operation such as the one 
at Iowa do just as well? What situation 
provides the most opportunity for cre- 
ative expression under pressure? 

If at all possible, a limited on-the-air 
experience should be a part of the stu- 
dent’s practical training outside of the 
classroom. Being on-the-air in a live 
broadcasting situation apparently cre- 
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ates the strongest stimulation in a stu- 
dent to produce and perform up to and 
beyond his capabilities. Furthermore, 
this on-the-air situation should carry 
with it a freedom on the part of the 
university or college to create its own 
programs and not be bound by rigid 
station formats. But, the on-the-air ex- 
perience alone does not complete the 
picture. There should also be a pre- 
paratory stage, namely, a closed-circuit 
operation. Here the mistakes can be 
made, the experimentation with pro- 
gram ideas can take place, the producer, 
director, writer and performer can get 
their confidence and learn the fun- 
damentals. Then the students who prove 
their worth can graduate to live broad- 
casting. This in turn can be the place 
for polish and perfection in technique 
and content. Students will have had to 
prove themselves first in the classroom 
and then on closed-circuit. This ad- 
vanced on-the-air training ground will 
then not only be a fertile spot for cre- 
ative expression in programming, but 
also a workshop area which will treat 
that creativeness with near-professional 
production care. 

However, not all colleges and uni- 
versities are able to secure an air out- 
let for the training of students in broad- 
casting. There may be no educational 
channel in the area or perhaps the lo- 
cal commercial station is not willing or 
able to make time available. If this is 
the case, the situation is far from hope- 
less. Any educational institution, pro- 
vided it has its own television facility 
(whether the cameras be vidicon or 
image orthicon) can still offer sound 
practical training for students in tele- 
vision by instituting a two-stage closed- 
circuit operation. It could function in 


the same way that the closed-circuit ty 
air set-up does. The preliminary stage 
would be a basic closed-circuit opera: 
tion and the advanced training are 
would be an advanced closed-circuit 
operation. The beginning producer, 
writer, performer and director again 
would have an opportunity to experi 
ment in content and technique, leam 
the mechanical intricacies of production 
and gain poise and confidence in the 
basic framework. If he succeeds her 
and displays skill and creativeness in 
his work, the door is then open to an 
advanced area where he can expand and 
develop program ideas. This advanced 
and highly competitive closed-circuit 
operation (supervised and_ organized 
with the pressure of an air situation) 
will give the more-talented and creative 
student a stable workshop in which he 
can express himself, drawing not only 
on his television training but also upon 
his entire liberal arts background. 

The answer then is not on-the-air or 
closed-circuit but rather a combination 
of the two. If conditions permit, on-the 
air training should be a part of the stu 
dent’s practical application, but to give 
that on-the-air training the most 
strength, there should be a flexibility of 
format and preliminary closed-circuit 
preparation. If, however, an air situa 
tion is impossible, the next best solution 
is a two stage closed-circuit training op 
eration. Either system is aimed at one 
goal: to provide the student with an 
atmosphere in which he can create ideas 
and produce them effectively in_ the 
television medium. With such an outlet, 
he will certainly be better equipped to 
influence and contribute to the growth 
of television everywhere. 
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UTILIZING TELEVISION IN THE 
INTERPRETATION PROGRAM 


Martin Cobin 


HIS report describes experimenta- 
T tion being conducted at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois regarding the possibil- 
ities of utilizing television in the cur- 
ricular and extra-curricular programs 
in oral interpretation. An _ extensive 
evaluative research project is an integral 
part of this experimentation. Whatever 
objective results are achieved will be 
reported in proper form, when available. 
A preliminary report seems in order for 
the benefit of those whose personal ef- 
forts cannot wait upon the completion 
of the study. Chief motivation for the 
present article, however, is the desire 
to describe the activity at that level of 
evaluation where statistical formulae 
and scholarly format do not yet supplant 
details of procedure and attitude of real 
interest to the practicing teacher. This 
report, then, pretends to do no more 
than share some local experiences, con- 
cepts, and subjective judgments. Its 
value lies only in what it suggests. 


THE CURRICULAR ACTIVITY 
During the second semester 1957-58, 
the first complete attempt was made to 
use the open-circuit television facilities 


Television is being used in various high schools 
and colleges in instructing the basic skills course 
in speech. (See Harold Nelson. “The Use of 
Closed-Circuit Television in Teaching the Basic 
Speech Course,” S.T. (January, 1958), 1-5.) 
Several experiments have been done in using 
IV to teach interpretation, dramatic literature, 
etc. In this article the author reports the 
basic plan for his activity. Data from this 
experiment have recently been submitted to 
Speech Monographs. 

He is Assistant Professor of Speech at the 
University of Illinois. His undergraduate work 
Was completed at Ohio University in 1942. His 
M.A. (1947) and Ph.D. (1953) were done at 
the University of Wisconsin. 


of the University of Illinois station, 
WILL-TYV, to teach the basic course in 
oral interpretation to regularly enrolled 
students. One objective was to obtain 
practical experience in a specific appli- 
cation of instructional television. The 
chief objective of those most imme- 
diately concerned, however, was to 
probe the possibilities of television mak- 
ing a contribution to teaching effective- 
ness. Whatever dreams or fears some 
people may have of television as a teach- 
er-substitute, this was a concept com- 
pletely foreign to our thinking. Many of 
our universities are meeting the en- 
larged enrollment problem by the use 
of graduate assistants as teachers. There 
is nothing new in this solution, nor in 
our awareness of its inherent weaknesses. 
Swelling enrollments motivate more 
concern over the matter as the forced 
use of less experienced teaching assist- 
ants makes these inherent weaknesses 
more obvious. The situation is one de- 
manding serious attention in the larger 
universities confronted with the con- 
stant task of insuring that sheer size 
does not have an adverse effect upon 
academic standards. Television offers 
one means of bringing the experienced 
teacher to more students. Applied to 
certain speech courses, however, a prob- 
lem appears in the possibility that the 
gain may not be sufficient to compensate 
for the losses involved. Our concern, 
therefore, is to develop the most effec- 
tive techniques for instructional tele- 
vision and then compare the results 
with those achieved by full-time per- 
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manent faculty members teaching in 
conventional sections. The first semes- 
ter’s activity, necessarily, is only a start. 

The television offering involved three 
sections. Each section had a graduate 
assistant as its classroom instructor. The 
author served as television instructor 
for all three sections. This constituted 
the experimental group. The control 
group sections need not concern us here. 
The met simulta- 
neously, three periods a week through- 
out the semester, each in a classroom 


equipped with a television receiver. The 


television sections 


television course progressed through a 
series of units consisting of three basic 
elements: lecture, demonstration 
tique, student exercise. 


cri- 


Lectures were given by the television 
instructor, with students taking notes 
and receiving mimeographed materials 
in the classrooms. Lectures were given 
extemporaneously. Use was made of pre- 
pared visual materials. The teleprompter 
was used as a visual aid. The camera 
was focused on the teleprompter, where 
prepared materials could be shown as a 
single picture or rotated at any desired 
speed. Either a blackboard or a news- 
print pad was always available so the 
lecturer would not feel limited to those 
visuals prepared in advance. Short quiz- 
zes were given by means of the tele- 
prompter, the questions also being given 
vocally. An example of a special ap- 
plication of the teleprompter was in 
connection with “coloring”— the prac- 
tice of clothing the words of the 
author with emotionally loaded words 
added by the interpreter as a practice 
technique aimed at vivifying emotional 
impact. While the television instructor 
orally presented the material with col-. 
oration, the unadorned words of the 
original material were kept before the 
students on the teleprompter. 


The demonstration critique was 


viewed in the classrooms by all exper. 
mental sections, with one student frop 
each section present in the studio. Ty 
students sat at a table with the televisioy 
instructor, watching a studio monitor, 
The third student presented his inte. 
pretative exercise. The television instruc 
tor was located so that he could watch 
this third student either directly or op 
a monitor. The third student could no 
see a monitor and was instructed tp 
speak to the camera and the television 
audience. When the third student fin. 
ished his presentation, he joined the 
others at table, where his efforts 
discussed on the 
specific basis of the criteria being em 
phasized in the unit and the general 
basis of criteria emphasized in earlier 
units. The first two students were asked 


the 


were evaluated and 


to hold up rating cards, numbered one 
through seven, to indicate their evalua. 
tions of specific aspects of the presenta. 
tion. These students then explained or 
defended discussion 
with the third student and the television 
instructor, after which the television in- 
structor made a summary evaluation. In 
the course of the period, this process was 
followed with each of the three students 
presenting his interpretative exercise 


their ratings in 


While the end result was an evaluation 
of the three students, the main purpos 
was to provide the viewers with a com 
crete example of how to apply the eval: 
uative criteria developed in the lectures 
of the unit involved. 

The student exercise, or conventional 
round of interpretative readings, was 
handled both on television and in the 
usual manner. Three periods were de- 
voted to the round. During each of 
these three periods, two sections were 
conducted in the conventional manner 
with the television set turned off, the 
students presenting their materials be 
fore their classmates, and the classroom 
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instructor in charge of the discussion 
and evaluation. In the third classroom, 
the television set was turned on and 
students watched their classmates present 
material from the television studio. This 
sgrved four purposes. The students were 
able to receive criticism from the tele- 
vision instructor. The teaching assistant 
was given a sample of critical evalua- 
tion. The student the studio was 
provided with a completely different 
speech situation. Superimpositions could 
be used as teaching aids. These warrant 
description. The evaluative criteria, de- 
veloped in the lectures and applied in 
the demonstration critique, were printed 
in white letters individual black 
cards. To these were added a “Selection” 
card and a “General Presentation” card, 
the latter being a catch-all category em- 
bracing all matters dealt with in pre- 
vious units. Blank cards were also pro- 
vided upon which an item could be 
written in chalk. Also available were \/ 


at 


on 


‘and x symbols. The television instructor 


could draw attention to any aspect of 
the student’s presentation, while the 
presentation took place, by placing the 
proper card on a stand and having the 
item on the card superimposed upon 
the picture. A favorable or unfavorable 
judgment could be registered by plac- 
ing the \/ or x beside the item on the 
superimposition. Use was also made of 
this device in the discussion following 
the presentation. The television instruc- 
tor could use the cards to alert the stu- 
dents in the classroom to a certain prob- 
lem. The student interpreter, with no 
view of a monitor, could be asked to 
tepeat a portion of his material, after 
which he could be informed as to what 
was being checked. Students in the 
studio who were waiting their turn to 
interpret, or who had finished, were 
given seats where they could watch a 


monitor. Student interpreters, upon 
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returning to the classroom for the next 
period, were given written criticisms 
made by their classroom instructor. The 
television instructor did not attempt a 
thorough analysis, but used the student 
interpretations as springboards for a 
discussion of interpretative theory and 
technique. In the three periods of stu- 
dent readings, each section had a turn 
with television. In the course of the en- 
tire semester, each student read twice 
from the studio and five times to a live 
classroom audience. The last of these 
readings was considered part of the fi- 
nal examination and involved no use of 
television whatsoever. 

The television plan was clearly prac- 
ticable. Observers found it difficult to 
notice, on the superficial level, any 
marked difference in the performance 
of the students in the experimental sec- 
tions as compared with the general run 
of students they had taught. If forced 
to a decision, the classroom instructors 
felt that the experimental students were 
a shade poorer as readers, a shade more 
knowledgeable with respect to course 
content. All the classroom instructors 
had some teaching experience. A differ- 
ence was noted in the mental orienta- 
tion of the classroom instructors toward 
the program, from its inception and all 
the way through to its conclusion. This 
difference was reflected to a marked de- 
gree in unsigned questionnaires filled 
out by the students, with two sections 
predominantly negative in their reac- 
tion to the instructional television ex- 
perience and one quite positive in its 
reaction. Full-time staff members, on 
the basis of a careful monitoring of all 
television activity, have recommended 
carrying on with further experimenta- 
tion and the offering of another tele- 
vision course in the fall semester. 


Of all phases of the course, the lec- 
tures were the least satisfying, both to 
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the television instructor and to the stu- 
dents. The television instructor missed 
the stimulation of a live audience and 
disliked having to discuss abstractions 
without being able to note the facial 
reactions of his listeners. Any teacher 
who has taught more than one section 
of a course in the same semester is aware 
of the fact that the reactions of one set 
of students is no indication of the re- 
actions of another set. For this reason, 
a studio class seems to offer no solution. 
The students objected to their inability 
to interrupt to ask questions, although 
one student pointed out on his ques- 
tionnaire that the same situation obtains 
in any large lecture class. Provision to 
present questions through the classroom 
instructor made no contribution toward 
solving this problem, since no students 
took advantage of the opportunity. The 
demonstration critiques seemed to work 
well. Students expressed a real interest 
in seeing the work of their colleagues 
in other sections. The round of student 
exercises or readings required some de- 
velopment of dexterity and ease on the 
part of the television instructor. For- 
tunately, this was recognized and a 
regular class was brought to the studio 
during the preceding semester for three 
dry-run trials. At first, it was necessary 
to resist the temptation to use gadgets 
for their own sake. There seems to be 
little doubt that, even in its best usage, 
the superimpositions can serve as a 
distraction as well as a focusing device. 
Beyond this, it took time for the tele- 
vision instructor to develop enough fa- 
cility to be able to give the student 
sufficient attention. This is what, orig- 
inally, prompted having the classroom 
instructor grade all assignments, in- 
cluding those given over television. By 
the end of the semester, however, the 
television instructor felt competent to 
give a meaningful grade. 


When the course was first projected 
some fear was expressed as to the pos 


sibility of too much pressure bein: | 


placed upon a student forced to appey 
in a public television presentation, 4 


a safeguard, each student signing up {a} 


the television sections was informed 
registration of what was involved. Thi 
meant that although no student selecte 
the section because of advance know. 
edge, every student involved had th 
option of turning it down and choosiny 
a different section. In practice, no prob 


lem materialized. Many students fel 
more nervous in front of the camen 
but none broke down. Some student 


expressed a preference for the imper 
sonality of the camera over the distra. 
tion of live audience reactions. Indeed, 
students came through the television & 
perience in good style, even under th 
very real provided by the 
exercise, designed t 
develop ability to think the thought 
This exercise required the student t 


pressure 
“shifting mode” 


read his material until interrupted i 
the midst of a thought by a buzzer. At 
the interruption, he was required t 
make no further reference to the mat 
uscript but to complete the thought in 
his own words and then proceed t 
amplify it until the next sound of the 
buzzer signalled his freedom to retum 
to the manuscript. While students coped 
with this assignment with varying de 
grees of success, the fact that all d 
them managed it attested to the fac 
that the pressure of television was nt 
excessive. 

Concepts of what to do in the nex! 
offering of the course on television come 
out of the initial experience and also 
out of some earlier plans which welt 
postponed for a variety of reasons. One 
concept is to kinescope some or all of 
the demonstration critique readings 
Quick processing by reversing the kine 
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scope polarity and making a_ positive 
print will enable these kinescopes to be 
analyzed shortly after being made. By 
cutting down on the number of lec- 
tures, a period at the end of each unit 
can be devoted to a constructive crit- 
icism of these kinescopes as they are 
televised through the film chain. The 
kinescopes would also have potential 
value as audio-visual teaching aids to 
tie in with future course lectures. An- 
other concept is to tape every reading 
done at the studio and the accompany- 
ing critical evaluation. After reading 
and receiving criticism, the student will 
then go immediately to an adjoining 
100m to hear a playback of his tape. 
This tape would then go with him for 
further listening and to serve, along 
with his re-doing of the assignment, as 
a basis for an individual conference 
instructor. A_ third 
concept is that of rotating audiences, 
so that students in one section read to 


with his classroom 


students in another section. Finally, con- 
sideration is being given to ways of in- 
volving the classroom instructors in the 
television presentations, or freeing them 
sufficiently to enable them to devote 
more time to conference 
work. Care will be exercised in the fall 
lo use young assistants without previous 
experience, capable of “growing up” in 
the system and representative of the 
type of assistant posing the problem 
which motivates the entire inquiry. 


individual 


Tue Exrra-CurRICULAR ACTIVITY 

During the 1957-58 academic year, 
a weekly, half-hour series of interpreta- 
tion programs was produced on WILL- 
TV with the assistance of Ford Foun- 
dation funds. The series developed out 
of prior experimentation conducted on 
a less ambitious production schedule. A 
brief report on this may be of interest 
because of the concepts prevailing in 
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some quarters that interpretation is es- 
sentially static and ill-adapted to the 
visual medium of television. In consider- 
ing format, material, personnel, and 
preparation procedures, it must be kept 
in mind that the series was designed for 
use on an educational television chan- 
nel and aimed at the tastes of a mature 
and educated audience. 

The basic format was an informal 
living-room gathering in which the 
moderator acted as host, welcomed the 
television audience, introduced the stu- 
dent interpreters who were present as 
guests, and then played as inconspic- 
uous a role as possible in the discussion 
of an author or a literary movement. 
One of the student interpreters usually 
served as a resource person, being re- 
sponsible for biographical and historical 
background. The other interpreters had 
some general knowledge of these mat- 
ters, but were chiefly responsible for 
interpretative readings. At times the re- 
source person was a special guest, such 
as the Japanese graduate student who 
took part in the program on Japanese 
poetry and read some short selections in 
Japanese. The unplanned and _ unre- 
hearsed discussion was an animated one 
with frequent readings for purposes of 
illustration. This format required no 
studio rehearsal. Preparation was indi- 
vidual and therefore easily adapted to 
other commitments. The entire group 
came together only on the evening of 
the program. By setting up a number of 
groups and having extra interpreters 
available, this format proved simple to 
maintain. With this as a constant stand- 
by, more ambitious formats were set up 
and inserted when ready. 


Much use was made of interpreters 
sitting on stools set against a sky cyclo- 
rama. The moderator moved from one 
stool to another, or made transition re- 
marks from a set position, or merely 
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opened and closed the program. Stools- 
in-space were also combined with the 
living-room set, as in the Brecht pro- 
gram in which the resource person who 
had directed the interpreters was inter- 
viewed in the living-room before and 
after a series of readings from stools. 

One program was given in a kitchen 
set, with the readers busy coloring Easter 
eggs and enjoying an evening snack. A 
program of comedy readings was pre- 
sented without discussion or commen- 
tary, the camera providing transitions 
by following the feet of the interpreter 
who had finished a reading to where 
they met the feet of the next reader, all 
to the accompaniment of suitable mu- 
sic. By lying on the floor and looking up 
into a boom camera, the host opened 
and closed the program in what ap- 
peared to be an upside-down position. 

A panel format was employed for a 
“Meet the Poet” session. For this, the 
moderator sat beside the student poet 
and faced a panel of three: an in- 
terpreter, a literary critic, and a person 
of intelligence and culture who lacked 
formal training in literature or crit- 
icism. The interpreter read one poem, 
the poet was asked for his reaction, and 
then a free discussion took place. When- 
ever the discussion seemed past its peak, 
the interpreter was called upon to start 
a new cycle by reading another poem. 
For this format, copies of the poetry 
were given to all involved well in ad- 
vance, but the effort was made to con- 
ceal the identity of the participants un- 
til they met at the studio a half hour 
before air time. 

Interpretative readings, in one spe- 
cial full hour program, were alternated 
with musical selections by singers and 
an orchestra. A dancer and an inter- 
preter provided one of the more excit- 
ing programs of the year. Both agreed 
upon the selection of a specific poem, 


Binet’s The Mountain Whippoorwill 
then went off by themselves to work oy 
their creative ideas. They met again a 
the studio, discussing nothing with ead 
other until air time. The program cop. 
sisted of the effort to bring together th 
two creative concepts. 

Subject matter for the programs wa 
quite varied, including specific poet, 
literary movements, literary types, spe 
cific works, or a central theme. 

The living-room format normal 
used three or four students plus the host 
Other formats used from three to eight 
people. Thirty television programs pro 
vided 116 student participation oppor 
tunities. All participants enjoyed the ex- 
perience. Many were impressed by the 
amount they learned about authors and 
literature. A number were attracted by 
the opportunity to. engage in some cul 
tural extra-curricular activity without 
being forced into time commitment 
which would interfere wtih their ace 
demic objectives. Part of this was Ie 
flected in the number of students who 
participated in only two widely sep 


arated programs. By and large, the par | 


ticipants were high level students of 
above average intelligence and sensitiv- 
ity. 


CONCLUSION 


The experience, to date, encourages 
further experimentation. There is 4 
clear need for objective measurements. 
Such measurements, in part, are being 
made. Meanwhile, subjective judgment 
and trial and error are revealing a vt 
riety of possibilities. Careful attention 
must be paid, every step of the way, 1 
the impact upon the student. This ob 
ligation: must be assumed for the self 
motivated participant in extra-curric 
ular activity as well as for the unknow 
ing and occasionally reluctant partic 
ipant in a curricular experiment. 
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PAINT SCENERY WITH A FEATHER DUSTER? 


Orville K. Larson 


PONGING, spattering and scrum- 
G hiing are perhaps three of the best 
known scene painting techniques for ap- 
plying texture to scenery. ‘Texts on stage- 
craft have explained and _ illustrated 
these techniques for years and theatre 
students have spent many hours in the- 
atre labs learning the techniques. Actu- 
ally, all three of these methods are 
easily taught and with practice, students 
with a amount of artistic 
ability or training can acquire skill in 
applying them. This characteristic of 
these methods is a practical necessity in 
any scene painting procedures that are 
to be used or taught by speech and 
dramatic teachers, particularly those in 
high school, who are often faced with 
the problem of having a setting to be 
painted by an inexperienced crew in a 
very limited amount of time. It is im- 
portant that these teachers know tech- 
niques that are simple and easily taught. 


minimum 


A scene painting technique, equally as 
simple and just as effective, although not 
as well-known as the sponging, spatter- 
ing or scrumbling techniques, is that of 
feather dusting. Strangely enough, most 
texts on technical theatre, excepting 
F. A. Buerki’s Stagecraft for Nonprofes- 
‘sionals (University of Wisconsin Press, 
1955), fail to mention or explain this 
technique. Even a text as recent as Vern 
Adix’s excellent Theatre Scenecraft 
(Childrens Theatre Press, 1956) ignores 
i. Yet, this method is perhaps even 


The author is Assistant Professor of Speech, 
Designer, and Technical Director of the Uni- 
‘ersity Theatre at Michigan State University. 
He suggests this method of painting scenery 
for the consideration of technicians in secon- 
darv school and college theatre. 


easier to learn and apply than the afore- 
mentioned methods. Therefore, it would 
seem advantageous for the speech and 
dramatics teacher in charge of produc- 
tion to be familiar with this technique. 

In comparison to the other methods, 
feather dusting has a number of char- 
acteristics which recommend it highly 
for the inexperienced painter such as 
might be found in a high school group. 
Spattering is a faster method of apply- 
ing texture but good spattering requires 
a good deal of technique. A good spat- 
terer, capable of controlling the spray 
and size of spatters is developed only 
after years of experience. Feather dust- 
ing, on the other hand, can be learned 
in a few moments and the patterns 
quickly applied. A large setting can be 
textured with a feather duster in a 
comparatively short time (thirty to forty 
minutes is not unusual), depending 
upon the number of colors involved, 
and at the same time achieve a very pro- 
fessional looking result. And for the 
fastidious, feather dusting is a clean 
technique, less messy for the painter 
than the sponging or scrumbling 
methods, for instance, which require 
the painter to squeeze paint out of a 
sponge or wring paint out of the scrumb- 
ling towel by hand. Inconsequential as 
this point may seem to some, it should 
be considered, for there are those per- 
sons—especially girls, who will refuse 
to join the scene-painting group if it 
means getting themselves dirty or ruin- 
ing their manicures. 

Feather dusting is a variation of a 
continental scene painting technique 
with the almost unpronounceable name 
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of schlepitchka. Schlepitchka employs a 
large round brush with a diameter of 
several inches. The long bristles of this 
circular brush are tied off into several 
little bunches of bristles so in effect the 
bristles resemble several smaller brushes 
similar to a group of liners or small 
foilage brushes clutched together in one 
hand. Paint is applied to the surface of 
the scenery with a daubing and/or 
twisting motion and the effect is a 
feathery texture in an over-all pattern. 
A variation of the schlepitchka method 
simply fastens feathers into a circular 
wooden disc several inches in diameter 
and this disc is fastened to a long stick 
or handle. In effect, a “brush” with 
bristles of feathers is created which is 
used in the same manner as the circular 
brush with the bound bristles. 

The procedure of the feather dusting 
technique is as follows: The scenery to 
which the texture must be applied is 
laid on the floor face up. The paint is 


mixed a little thinner than is generally. 


used for scene painting and placed in a 
container large enough to allow a duster 
to enter easily; a twelve to fourteen 
quart pail or a shallow enamel dish pan 
works fine. Texture is applied with a 
long handled feather duster and the 
method of applying the paint is ex- 
tremely simple. Grasp the handle of 
the duster at the end, holding it lightly 
between the thumb, index and middle 
finger. Dip the duster into the con- 
tainer, charging the feathers with paint. 
Discharge the surplus liquid from the 
feathers by gently slapping the feathers 
against the sides of the container. Then, 
with a light touch, apply the paint to 
the surface, turning or twisting the 
handle of the duster in an alternating 
clock and counterclockwise motion, at 
the same time lowering and raising the 
duster to and from the surface in a danc- 
ing daubing motion. The force of the 


alternating turning movement of th 
handle fans the feathers out into a lang 
circle as they fall on the surface of th 
scenery. This creates a feathery textur 
in a most interesting all-over pattem 
The amount of paint left on the feather 
after the duster has been dipped into 
the paint and shaken out, will determin 
to a degree, the strength of the pattem, 
For a bold pattern, leave more paint 
the feathers than is necessary for a 
lighter and less pronounced pattern. 
For the best results use a duster mac 
with genuine turkey feathers. The 
feathers should be approximately six 
teen inches long. Although dusters with 
shorter feathers may be used, the results 
will not be as satisfactory because the 
shorter feathers produce a smaller pat 
tern which will not project or “carry’ 
as well as the large one. Dusters made 
of any other kinds of feathers, or of 
synthetic feathers, such as the “cute 
little multicolored dusters occasionall) 
seen in hardware or department stores, 
are useless. In fact, the type of duster 


suitable for scene painting is not readily, 


available and must be ordered from a 
distributor of janitorial supplies or any 
large manufacturer of brooms, mops and 
brushes. Order the duster by number, 
asking for a number sixteen (the figure 
indicates the length of the feathers) and 
specify turkey feathers. If the dusters are 
not available locally, they may be 
ordered from the Flour Brush Co., Mit 
neapolis, Minn., the Empire Brush Co, 
Port Chester, New York or the Laintnet 
Brush Co., Detroit, Michigan. The price 
of a sixteen inch turkey duster will vary 
between two and one-half and three dol 
lars, depending upon the current market 
price. Two dusters are desired and two 
dusters are all that are necessary for the 
variety of patterns this technique cal 
provide. 

Turkey feathers are quite sturdy and 
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with a litthe care a duster will last 
several years. Clean the paint out of 
the duster with lukewarm water, squeez- 
ing the surplus liquid from the feathers 
by hand. Then shake the duster gently 
in the air to loosen the feathers. Hang 
the duster up to dry making sure the 


’ feathers hang straight down. It is not a 


good idea to lay the duster on its side 
to dry but if so, be sure that the feathers 
lie straight and are not bent. If bent 
they will dry in an awkward position 
and become susceptible to easy break- 
age. When dry, the feathers will feel stiff 
and hard but they soften quickly when 
submerged again in paint. 

As previously mentioned, feather dust- 
ing can provide a variety of patterns 
and interesting effects. A few moments 
of experimentation will reveal to the be- 
ginner the numerous patterns and text- 
ures this technique can provide. It can 
be used with equal success on modern 
interiors, period settings and foliage 
For modern 
interiors designed with large areas of 


painting for exteriors. 
pastel colors, feather dusting is an ex- 
cellent texturing process. A close tint 
or shade of the base color, or a comple- 
mentary or a related pastel color, dusted 
on the base color with the fine tracery 
pattern that only the feathers can form, 
supply just enough texture to break up 
the flatness of the area and still give the 
appearance of a solid color. The result 
is surprisingly crisp and fresh. For wall 
surfaces of period settings, particularly 
Victorian interiors, the duster is a happy 
choice. I have used a two color duster 
technique on the walls of interiors for 
plays as diversified as Hedda Gabler 
and The Inspector Calls with great suc- 
cess. In the case of The Inspector Calls, 
the duster technique created a wonder- 
ful illusion of Victorian wallpaper with- 
out all the drudgery of cutting and 


stenciling a pattern on flats, normally 
a long and laborious process. 


As for foliage painting, the duster can 
be a real time-saver, particularly to the 
unexperienced foliage painter who ap- 
proaches his task with trepidation. With 
a litle experimentation, a novice can 
soon achieve surprisingly realistic-look- 
ing foliage, if he uses a number of shades 
of green and changes from one to anoth- 
er as he fills in the areas to be covered. 
Be sure to stand at the top of your work 
when painting foliage, so that the leaves 
are formed from the top of the tree 
down, not from the bottom up. Instead 
of twisting and turning the duster as was 
done for the interior textures, lay the 
duster on the surface lengthwise or side- 
wise, daubing on the paint in a slow 
cautious manner (speed will come as 
confidence in the technique is acquired). 
In some cases, after the duster has been 
laid on the surface, the painter rotates 
the duster as he swings his arm in a 
large arc, thus forming bands of color 
and texture. This method is effective in 
simulating the highlights and shadows 
of leafy foliage. These few suggestions 
for painting foliage are merely points 
of departure. As mentioned above, in a 
few minutes of experimenting, the 
painter can quickly find the desired 
textures and effects. 

There is one serious drawback to the 
feather duster technique, which none 
of the other techniques have. When us- 
ing any other method of applying tex- 
ture, it does not make any difference 
whether the work is lying on the floor, 
standing up or propped up on its side 
as it is being painted. However, all 
feather dusting must be done while the 
work is lying on the floor. This means 
that all the textures applied with a 
duster must be completed before the 
setting is assembled and set up. Once 
the setting is standing, the duster is 
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useless for touching up or completing 
unfinished sections. If it is necessary to 
apply texture with a duster after the 
set is standing, that section must be 
struck from the set and laid back down 
on the floor to paint. You can not 
paint holding the duster in a horizontal 
position. 

One final observation may be made 
that 
however exaggerated it might sound 


regarding the duster technique 


may be of definite interest to the teach- 
er who is interested in stimulating stu- 
dents to work in technical theatre. As 
a designer-technician working in college, 
community and high school theatre for 
many years, I have had the opportunity 
to teach this simple technique to many 
persons, particularly students, and I 
have observed that the feeling of self- 
satisfaction—the sense of accomplish- 
ment—these people experience after 
they have mastered the technique and 
painted a set or two, is as great as any 


they can experience backstage. It js 
amazing to observe, for there is some. 
thing about the visual results of work. 
ing with this technique that produces a 
sense of accomplishment that very few 
other phases of technical theatre can 
stimulate. 

The feather duster technique is by no 
means advocated as a method superior 
to any other scene painting technique. 
Every method has its place in the 
repertory of painting skills of the scenic 
artist which he will use when necessary, 
This detailed description is provided 
instead to acquaint those unfamiliar 
with this simple, quick and inexpensive 
yet highly effective method of applying 
texture to scenery. It is a technique, | 
believe, most teachers of stagecraft— 
particularly high school teachers—will 
be happy to understand. Once used and 
understood, they will realize what a time 
saver the 
can be. 


feather duster technique 
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THE AGREEDISAGREE DISCUSSION GUIDE 


Martin P. Andersen 


ECENT years have witnessed the 
alla of many techniques 
designed to improve the effectiveness of 
discussion. Some of these include buzz 
groups, role-playing, multiple _role- 
playing, feedback, brainstorming, and 
listening teams.* All of these have been 
perfected through experimentation and 
use; they have values which make them 
esential tools for discussion leaders. 

Another technique which has _ been 
ued quite extensively in discussion 
programs in agriculture and in some 
community organizations, but which 
has not been adequately described in 
the literature, is the “Agree-Disagree 
Discussion Guide.’’? It is believed this 


For many years the author has been active in 
discussion for adult groups, having started his 
work at the University of Wisconsin. He writes 
of practical skills employed in field situations. 
This article adds a worthy contribution to 
methods printed in “The Symposium on the 
Teaching of Discussion,” Speech Teacher (Sep- 
tember, 1958), 191-225. 

Martin Andersen, Associate Professor of 
Speech at the University of California at Los 
Angeles is also a delegate to the Legislative 
Assembly for the Discussion Interest Group. He 
is co-author of Understanding and Being Un- 
derstood (Longmans, 1957). He received his 
BA. (1928), M.A. (1936), and Ph.D. (1947), 
degrees from the University of Wisconsin. 

_ 1See J. Donald Phillips, “Report on Discus- 
sion 66,” Adult Educa. Jl., VII (Oct., 1948), 
81-182; Leland P. Bradford and Stephen M. 
Corey, “Improving Large Meetings,” Adult 
Educa. 1 (April 1951), 122-198; Alan F. Klein, 
Role Playing (New York, 1956); Norma R. F. 
Maier, Principles of Human Relations (New 
York, 1952); David H. Jenkins, “Feed-back and 
Group Self-Evaluation,” Jl. Social Issues, IV 
‘Spring 1948), 50-60; Arthur M. Coon, “Brain- 
storming—A Creative Problem-Solving Tech- 
nique,” Jl. of Communication, VII (Autumn 
1957), 111-118; Alex F. Osborn, Applied Imag- 
imation (New York, 1957); and Bert and Fran- 
ces Strauss, New Ways To Better Meetings 
(New York, 1952). 

*The only references seem to be a brief 
hote, “Predecessor to ‘Phillips 66,’" Ad. Ed. 
Jl, VIE (Jan., 1949), 24, and J. P. Schmidt, 


tool may have value for a larger audi- 
ence. Hence, the purpose of this article 
is to describe the “Agree-Disagree Dis- 
cussion Guide,” explain its use, and in- 
dicate some of its values. 


What Is the Agree-Disagree Discussion 
Guide? 


The Agree-Disagree Discussion Guide 
is a printed or typed guide to discussion, 
usually containing four distinct parts. 
These are: (1) title, or statement of the 
discussion topic; (2) a limited amount 
of source material on the topic; (3) brief 
instructions for its use; and (4) a set 
of statements, usually less than ten, 
which each individual is asked to check, 
indicating if he “agrees,” “disagrees,” 
or “cannot tell.” Generally, all four 
parts are contained on one side of a 
single sheet of paper. The guide should 
be brief enough that it can be read 
and checked in about five minutes or 
less. 

Following are examples of A-D 
Guides which have been used in three 
different types of situations. They in- 
dicate how the guide may be adapted to 
varied uses. 

To Stimulate Thinking on an Action 
Program. The Anti-Defamation League 
of B'nai B'rith is an organization which 
concerns itself with problems affecting 
minority groups. A few years ago con- 
siderable publicity was given to several 
instances of discrimination against 


“How Do You Rate Now,” National 4-H Club 
News,” XXIV (Jan., 1946), 15, 23- This tech- 
nique has been used extensively by staff mem- 
bers of the Department of Rural Sociology, 
Wisconsin College of Agriculture, in Agricul- 
tural Extension programs as early as 1937. 
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minority groups in Southern California. 
The following guide. was prepared for 
use in a series of discussion meetings 
sponsored by the Anti-Defamation 


League. 


How CAN WE Pur into ACTION 
A SOUND PROGRAM OF CIVIL RIGHTS? 
By Civil Rights we mean: 

“The Right to Safety and Security of 
Person 

The Right to Citizenship and _ Its 
Privileges 

The Right to Freedom of Conscience 
and Expression 

The Right to 
portunity 


Equality of Op- 
D. J. Sparling, Civil Rights: Barometer 
of Democracy, Anti-Defamation Lea- 
gue Freedom Pamphlet, 1949, p. 10. 


Read these statements once. Indicate 


your first reaction by indicating if you. 


agree (A), disagree (D), or cannot tell 
(CT). Don’t take over three minutes for 
this. Check your reaction before discus- 
sing the statements with other group 
members. When all have checked the 
statements, get a group opinion on each 
statement. Record the reasons for dis- 
agreement on each statement. A report- 
er will be asked to present the findings 


Statements for Discussion 
tp GF 
iy AP? t? © 


ment practices. 


() () () 2 


of your group to the other groups. You 
will be notified five minutes before the 
time for presenting your report. 

To Secure Consensus on Organization 
Problems. The following guide was used 
at a business and leadership training 
meeting of the Southern Section of the 
Southern California Home Economic 
Association. At this meeting four other 
organizational problems, on which A-D 
Guides had been prepared, were also 
discussed. Each of fifteen small groups, 
of about eight persons each, discussed 
three of the five problems in sequence 
and submitted recommendations as a 
guide for administrative action by the 
officers of the organization. 


How cAN WE BuriL_p Our HOME 
ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION? 

At the present time the income from 
dues does not cover the necessary ex: 
penses of the Southern Section of the 
California Home Economics Association. 
Some action must be taken. 


Read the following questions once. 
Check whether you agree (A) or dis 
agree (D) with each statement. Don't 
take over three minutes for this. Then 
discuss each statement in your group 
and try to arrive at a group consensus. 


Strict legislation is the best way to deal with unfair employ- 


Because of the effect on property values, Negroes should not 


be allowed to move into an all-White community. 


() () () $. 


There isn’t as much discrimination against minority. groups 


as people claim. It’s just that the press plays up minor in- 


cidents. 


Si de lee et 


Equal economic opportunity (the right to any job for which 


one is qualified) is more important than all other civil rights. 


() () () 5 
segregation. 


© GEG ie So 


Federal authorities are trying to move too fast in eliminating 


Because most people are by nature intolerant, selfish, and 


prejudiced, we can never hope to achieve civil rights for all. 
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Try to discover reasons for disagree- 
ment. 
Select a reporter from your group to 


‘eport the reasons for disagreement on 


those statements on which you could 
not reach group consensus. Discuss only 
the topics assigned to your group. 


Statements for Discussion 


() 1. The dues should be raised to 
meet the necessary expenses of 
the Association. 

Responsibility for meeting the 

deficit should rest on a Ways 

and Means Committee. 

() 3. The expenses of the Association 
should be reduced to equal the 
income. 

() 4. All the members should - share 

the responsibility for meeting 

the deficit. 

Persons who do not pay dues 

should not be allowed to attend 

meetings. 

() 6. nonmembers admis- 

sion would be a good way to 

increase 


Charging 


revenue. 

To Increase Understanding as a Basis 
for Future Action. In many states ex- 
tensive discussion programs are con- 
ducted among farm people. In Wis- 
consin, as a part of an Older Youth 
Program sponsored by the College of 
Agriculture, used as a 
means of exchanging opinion and in- 
formation on problems affecting farm 


discussion is 


families. The following guide deals with 
one of these problems. 


OnE FARM—TIwo FAMILIES? 


A situation story prepared for the 
purpose of arousing discussion concern- 
ing certain problems which are likely 


to occur on 


Wisconsin farms and in 


Wisconsin families. 
Statements on the reverse side of the 
sheet offer chance for expressing per- 


sonal opinions based either on experi- 
ence or fact. 

Willis Brown is 23 years old, married, 
and has one small child. With the ex- 
ception of six months in service and one 
winter at the Winter Short Course, 
Willis has spent his entire time on the 
home farm with his father. He was an 
active 4-H Club member, and studied 
vocational agriculture in high school. 
Mary, his wife, was also an active 4-H 
Club member, and both belong to an 
older youth group in their community. 

Willis is now farming with his father 
on the 80 acre farm which his father 
owns. There is one large frame two-story 
house on the farm which accommodates 
both families. They have one kitchen, 
dining room, and living room shared by 
both families. Willis’ mother is living, 
and Jim, his younger brother, is still at 
home. Jim is a senior in high school, 
but has not yet decided what to do when 
he graduates. An older brother is mar- 
ried and farming on a neighboring farm. 
An older sister is also married and lives 
in town. 

The Brown farm consists of 55 acres 
of crops. There are 14 milk cows, the 
usual run of young stock, 300 laying 
hens, and 2 brood sows, all of which 
are owned by the father. The farm is 
well equipped with good machinery. 
Electrical service is available on the 
farm and in the home. Father is some- 
times slow in adopting new practices, 
though he does watch with interest the 
experiment plots of fertilizer and new 
crops which Willis tries out. Final 
decision on management problems rests 
with father. 


No formal agreement has been workec 
out between Willis and his father fo: 
operating the farm. Willis’ family gets 
what it needs to live on. The one car is 
shared between the two families. Cloth- 
ing needs, medical attention, etc., are 
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paid for out of one account. Both fami- 
lies live very economically. ; 
Mary is becoming rather impatient 
because the often discussed running 
water, electrical refrigeration, and mod- 
ernized kitchen do not materialize. 
Willis has suggested to his father the 
idea of working out a partnership or 
rental far father 
passed off the suggestion by telling Wil- 
lis not to worry about that; that he, the 


agreement. So has 


son, “is making a good living, that not 
many young men do much better than 
this, and that after all, he, Willis, will 
probably have the farm when father is 
ready to retire, for it looks as though 
Jim would never make a farmer.” 

Willis and his wife are beginning to 
wonder about their security in case his 
parents should die, for Mr. Brown 
doesn’t think that a will is necessary. At 
the present time all the net income 
above living costs goes back into the 
farm or into father’s checking account. 

The father is 76 years old, but ac- 
cording to Willis is, “in fine health and 
still does a pretty good day’s work.” Mr. 
and Mrs. Brown have seen that the chil- 
dren all received a good education. The 
daughter had special musical training, 
and the older son received much help 
from home when he first started farm 
operation for himself. 

The farm today is clear of debt, and 
in addition, father has $3,000 invested 
in Government bonds and a $2,000 paid 
up life insurance policy. He has no other 
property. 


DISCUSSION STARTERS 
Do you Agree or Disagree 
Mark either A (agree) or D (disagree) 


() 1. This is typical of many farm 
family situations in Wisconsin. 
() 2. This farm is too small to sup- 
port the two families involved. 
() 3. Willis and his family should 


rent a farm of their own, lea. 
ing Jim to work with his par: 
ents. 
() 4. It is time for the father to x 
tire, turn the farm over to Wil. 
lis to operate, and move into the 
nearby village. 
Willis is right; he needs a writ 
ten agreement to protect his 
family’s interest in the farm in 
case of his parents’ death. 
It is impossible for two families, 
such as illustrated here, to main. 
tain 


( ) 6. 


lasting friendly relation. 
ships when living in the same 
house. 

Mary, Willis’ wife, is asking too 
much when she expects to have 
running refrigeration, 
and a modern kitchen to work 
in. 


water, 


( ) 8. If Willis and his family remain 
on the farm, the income, over 
and above operating costs and 
family maintenance, should be 
split between Mr. Brown and 
Willis on some equitable basis. 

( ) g. If an agreement with respect to 

Willis’ interest in the farm were 

to be drawn up, the other three 

children should first be con- 
sulted. 

In case a written agreement be- 

tween Willis and his father is 

prepared, a “will” would not 
be necessary. 

( ) 11. It would be better for the father 
to take Willis into partnership 
rather than make out a rental 
agreement. 


Resource Materials: (Available through 
County Extension Offices) 
Wis. Circular 303—The Farm Lease 
and the Rental Contract 
Wis. Circular 349—Some Legal Safe: 
guards to take when Buying a Farm 
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THE AGREE-DISAGREE DISCUSSION 


Wis. Circular 364—Planning for the 
Descent of Property 
Wis. Circular 368—Steps 

Farm Ownership 
The nature of the first part of the 
ouide, the “title,” is self-evident. It 


toward 


should be in the form of a question or 
statement suggesting needed action. It 
should deal with a problem in which 
the group members are interested, and 
they The 
criteria used in the selection and word- 


on which can or will act. 


ing of any discussion topic would ap- 


ply.* 
The amount of source material to be 
induded will vary; this part of the 


guide must be tailored to fit the par- 
ticular discussion situation. For example, 
a brief case history, a statement of the 
goals of the organization, an outline of 
some proposed action, excerpts from 
related references, a quotation, or a 
summary of previous group action might 
be used. Obviously, in the limited space 
available the source material cannot 
‘tell all.” Its purposes are to insure that 
all participants are exposed to the same 
background material and are oriented 
to the general frame of reference of the 
discussion topic. 

In the first two examples given the 
guides were used in conjunction with 
buzz groups, as indicated in the direc- 
tions. Instructions are usually brief and 
follow the patterns given in the ex- 
amples. 


Only a small number of statements 
should be included and these should 
deal with significant aspects of the topic. 
The wording should be such that in the 
contemplated audience the reactions 
would be about equally divided be- 
ween agreement and disagreement. The 
‘latements and source material should 


3See Waldo W. 
Brandenburg, Oral 
York), 38-59. 


Braden and Earnest S. 
Decision-Making (New 
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deal with the same phases of a topic. 
Frequently, the ensuing discussion will 
reveal better ways of wording certain 
statements, as well as other significant 
issues on which statements should be 
prepared if the guide is to be used 
again. 

How Is the Agree-Disagree Discussion 

Guide Used? 

The steps in the use of this technique 
are quite simple. First, the guide must 
be prepared in advance of the discus- 
sion. If the source material is pertinent 
and as comprehensive as the short space 
permits, and if the statements are chal- 
lenging, vital, and reflect major issues, 
the discussion will usually be lively and 
meaningful. Some research is required 
in the preparation of the guide, and if 
possible, a “dry run” should be made 
before its use. Guides are usually mim- 
eographed, although when used in a 
state-wide discussion program they may 
be printed.‘ 

Secondly, the leader should prepare 
the audience for the use of the guide. 
The importance of the topic, its rel- 
evance to the audience, the use which 
will be made of any record of the views 
expressed, and the nature of any fol- 
low-up action should be indicated. Spe- 
cific instructions as to the use of the 
guide should be given; it should be 
pointed out that there are no absolute 
“right” or “wrong”’ reactions; and when 
they are used in conjunction with buzz 
groups, or following or during an in- 
terval in a speech, the procedure fol- 
lowing the checking of the guides should 
be explained. 

After briefing the audience the 
guides are distributed. Assistance from 
one or more helpers will expedite this 


4For an example see R. D. Barden, Floyd 
DeLashmutt, and J. P. Schmidt, “If You Want 
To Start Farming ‘On Your Own,’” The Ohio 
State University and United States Department 
of Agriculture. 
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step. It is desirable to have all partic- 
ipants receive the guides at about the 
same time. 

Next, time is allowed for reading and 
checking the guides. There is no fixed 
maximum time for this, although most 
persons will read the source material 
and instructions, and read and check the 
statements in five minutes or less. 
imme- 
diately after the statements have been 
The total list of statements 
may be discussed in sequence or the 
which there is the greatest 
amount of disagreement may be con- 
sidered first. In a large group the dis- 
cussion is usually conducted in smaller 
buzz groups; when there are fewer par- 
ticipants this division may not be neces- 
sary. In either instance some _ record 
should be kept of the statements on 
which there is agreement, the reasons 
for disagreement on the others, and the 
factual information revealed in the dis- 
cussion. 


General discussion follows 


checked. 


ones on 


Finally, when discussion occurs in 
small groups, some procedure should be 
established for inter-group reporting. A 
recorder from each buzz group may be 
asked to present the findings of his 
group to the larger audience, or a repre- 
sentative from each small group may 
participate in a reporting “panel.” 

It is important to keep in mind that 
the A-D Guide is used primarily as a 
discussion primer. The discussion is the 
important part of the meeting and the 
usual rules handling 


for discussion 


should apply. 


What Are the Values of the Agree-Dis- 
agree Discussion Guide? 

The primary value of the A-D Guide 
is that it serves to establish boundaries 
within which the discussion may take 
place; it “guides’’ the discussion. There 
are situations in which it 


is not de- 


TEACHER 


sirable, nor necessary, to have a group 
determine its own agenila, great as the 
values of such a procedure may be. The 
group may already have set its agenda 
and is now ready to move to subsequent 
stages in thinking through a_ problem; 
time may not permit an _ unstructured 
discussion; or decisions may be required 
on specific issues. In these and other in. 
stances the Agree--Disagree Discussion 
Guide provides an instrument which 
gives a discussion group participant a 
quick overview of the important aspects 
of a topic and focuses attention on 
specific, rather than general, issues. 

The examples indicate different ways 
in which the “guidance” of the discus 
sion may occur. In the first example the 
statements deal with specific problems 
and attitudes in the area of civil rights; 
in the second a number of alternative, 
though not mutually exclusive proposals 
for action are presented; and in the 
last sample guide the statements reflect 
attitudes and decisions which should be 
considered before individual action of 
the topic should be carried out. Other 
patterns may also be used. At times the 
statements may reflect a problem-solving 
sequence, relate to causes and effects, 
present interpretations of factual data, 
or highlight current views on_ public 
issues. Since the statements are prepared 
in advance they may be selected to give 
any focus desired. 

The fact that only a few aspects of a 
problem are considered in a single guide 
need not be considered as a limitation. 
Should a group desire, other significant 
phases of the topic may be discussed. 


A second value of the A-D Guide is 
that it stimulates thinking and com 
tributes to learning on a topic. Interest 
in the guide is usually aroused before 
the guide is distributed, for in the lead- 
er’s introduction the significance of the 
topic to the particular audience is it 
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dicated. If the statements are challeng- 
ing, touch on significant issues, and are 
readily understood, most readers will 
give serious thought to them _ before 
checking their reaction. Considerable 
mental activity is required in the proc- 
ess of thinking through and checking 
the statements. The reader must test 
evidence, marshall known facts, weigh 
alternatives, define terms, make infer- 
ences, supply illustrations, re-examine 
personal attitudes, draw conclusions, 
and otherwise “think” about each state- 
ment. Assuredly, this thinking is done 
in a hurry, but more thinking is done 
than frequently occurs when “passive 
reception,” as in some speaker-audience 
situations, is the keynote. 

Users of this technique report that it 
involves the participants, both intellec- 
tually and psychologically, in the dis- 
cussion. Widespread participation usu- 
ally results. Each group member is given 
the same task; his personal reaction is 
sought. The leader is not confronted 
with the “phenomenon of audience pas- 
sivity induced by listening only.”> Dis- 
cussion starts quickly as the leader’s 
opening remarks and the checking of 
the statements take only a short time. 

Most persons think of the A-D Guide 
in the nature of a quiz. Each individual 
anticipates checking his own reactions 
against those of other participants. Since 
the guide suggests that “agreement,” 
“disagreement,” and in some instances 
“cannot tell’ are valid reactions, the 
individual is apt to accept the fact that 
the opinions of others may have a sound 
basis. At the same time he will mar- 
shall the best evidence and reasoning 
to explain his own view in the ensuing 
discussion. Before the discussion begins 
the individual knows how many others 
concur in his point of view. Hence, in 


5See Bradford and Corey, op. cit., 
(Note 1), 


123, 


the discussion he is apt to feel that he 
is supporting an opinion held by a 
“group” rather than by himself alone. 

The source material insures a degree 
of uniformity in background informa- 
tion relating to the topic. Obviously, it 
would not be possible to give all the 
information which might be desirable. 
However, this is not necessary since the 
emphasis, when this technique is used, 
is on bringing to the surface the atti- 
tudes, experience, knowledge, and _ be- 
liefs of the participants. They are the 
real resource persons. 

A fourth value is that the Guide 
serves as a means of revealing significant 
differences of opinion on the issues con- 
sidered in the statements. In the discus- 
sion following the checking of state- 
ments, the leader may change the se- 
quence in which they are considered. 
This may be done at the group's request 
or at his own discretion. It may be de- 
sirable to start with the statement on 
which there is the greatest amount of 
disagreement. Reasons for disagreement 
can be quickly elicited from the audi- 
ence, listed on a blackboard, and used 
as the basis for discussion. During the 
discussion the differences become the 
basis for consideration of related experi- 
ences, facts, beliefs, and supporting ev- 
idence. 


The A-D Guide is a highly flexible 
instrument, both in its construction and 
its use. A guide may be prepared on 
any topic; the number of statements 
and the amount and type of source ma- 
terial may be varied; instructions may 
be changed to fit each discussion situa- 
tion; if necessary the instructions and 
source material may be presented orally; 
blank spaces may be left on the form 
and the individuals may be asked to in- 
sert additional significant statements for 
later consideration; frequently the 
statements are developed out of records 
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of prior discussions on the same topic; 
and the instructions may be written as 
to restrict or permit considerable free- 
dom in discussion. 

The A-D Guide is also flexible in its 
use. It may be used in conjunction with 
buzz groups, a panel, or a speech; it 
serves many different purposes; it may 
be used at any time during a single dis- 
cussion, as an initial discussion primer 
or as a means of getting a final, total 
group reaction; it can be adapted for 
use in large and small groups; and it 
may be used in either a learning or 
problem-solving situation. At times it 
aids in getting information and opinions 
which may be used in subsequent dis- 
cussions. When used in connection with 
a panel or lecture, it insures two-way 
communication between the speaker (s) 
and audience. Hence the needs and in- 
terests of the group members and the 
knowledge of the panel members or 
speaker are more closely related. 

A final and not unimportant value is 
that it provides a unique, enjoyable 
variation from usual discussion methods. 
Completing an A-D Guide is a chal- 
lenging, interesting, and _ relatively 
simple activity. The individual gets sat- 
isfaction because it highlights his per- 
sonal point of view. 


CONCLUSION 


This article has been intended to be 
descriptive only. It is recognized that 
the A-D Guide does have limitations, 


just as many of the other special dis 
cussion techniques mentioned earlier, 
It is a “device” and can be abused 
However, in addition to the values mep. 
tioned it does have a sound educational 
base. In writing on theories of learning, 
Hilgard lists fourteen principles “, , 
upon which I would expect a majority 
of learning theorists to agree.’ Many 
of these are implemented through the 
use of the Agree-Disagree Discussion 
Guide. Participation is motivated; mo 
tivation is not too intense; the task re 
quired is meaningful; participation is 
active; reward, resulting from the & 
change of ideas with others, become 
both a personal and group matter; and 
there is immediate knowledge of the 
extent to which an individual’s opinion 
conforms to or is at variance with the 
opinions of others. Because it is tailor 
made for each discussion situation, it 
can capitalize on the needs and poten 
tial of a given group. Its continued use 
over a long period of time, albeit in 
not too extensive circles, suggests that 
its values outweigh any limitations it 
may have. Continued use will contribute 
to modifications and increased effective 
ness. It is a usable tool for those who 
teach discussion or otherwise engage in 
its practice. 


6 Ernest R. Hilgard, Theories of Learning, 
(New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc, 
1956), 485-487. 
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TOURNAMENTS: FOR BETTER AND BETTER 


Edna C. Sorber 


NE of the oldest and one of the 

newest educational theories is to 
learn to do by doing. In a goth century 
school system this is not always prac- 
tical. Therefore, it would seem most 
wise to make use of what opportunities 
are available. In teaching teachers it 
often becomes evident that classroom 
time must be spent on dispensing sub- 
ject matter information—else how will 
the teacher know what to teach. In 
education classes diversity of fields forces 
even methods classes to be so general as 
to necessitate focusing attention on 
learning theories rather than specific 
techniques. In specialized method class- 
es—even in classes labeled speech meth- 
ods—there is still a great deal of ma- 
terial which needs to be understood be- 
fore actual practice can become mean- 
ingful. In practice teaching situations 
the experience of actual teaching exists, 
but emphasis must be mainly on class- 
room teaching. If time did not limit 
the work, enthusiasm would. Where, 
then, does a student acquire the practice 
in the more specialized activities which 
he may be required to direct? Too often 
—nowhere. 


One speech activity, however, can be 


this article in somewhat 
belated support of Grace Walsh’s “Tourna- 
ments: For Better or Worse,” Speech Teacher 
January 1957). She believes that organizing, 
administering, and being host to a high school 
speech tournament is one of the finest experi- 


ences on any campus for training student 
teachers in speech. 
She is Assistant Professor of Speech at 


Stephen F. Austin State College, Nacogdoches, 
Texas. She has her M.S. from the University 
of Pennsylvania (1947) and was on leave study- 
ing and teaching at the University of Wiscon- 
sin during 1957-58. 


successfully used on the college campus 
as a means of learning by doing. This is 
the sponsoring of a high school speech 
tournament. Without arguing whether 
or not tournaments are good, it must be 
acknowledged that they exist. Like grade 
books, attendance registers, and com- 
munity chest drives, they are a part of 
the teacher’s life, and if he can learn to 
manipulate them easily, they can add 
pleasure to that life. Without brow 
beating, without hoodwinking, without 
bribery, college students can run and 
enjoy running a high school tournament. 

This is one activity which is practical 
on a small campus. In fact, it has addi- 
tional advantages on the small campus 
which are mere by-products. Enthusiasm 
of those actually involved spreads to 
others much more quickly when those 
actually involved include a fourth of 
the total student body. The sudden in- 
flux of 200 debaters from 40 high schools 
makes speech seem like a most impor- 
tant affair to even the most non-ac- 
ademic football player if he can’t avoid 
them in the Union, or his class has been 
moved to another room, or he is whee- 
dled into being a timekeeper. 


To isolate the specific learnings in- 
volved in this activity would make a 
lengthy list. However, there are general 
benefits as well—subject matter is used 
—students make speeches of welcome, 
explain procedures, emcee banquets, 
present awards—running the gamut of 
any fundamentals course. In addition 
they listen to and criticize the debaters’ 
work. General teaching methods get 
a workout in explaining the library and 
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using psychology to soothe ruffled losers. 
Soothing ruffled coaches is an added ex- 
perience which may or may not have 
practical value! Classroom speech meth- 
ods are most useful in the actual judg- 
ing. 

There are even benefits for the stu- 
dent’s personality—he must learn tact— 
how else can he tell the absent minded 
coach calmly drinking coffee that he is 
supposed to be judging in gog Admin- 
istration Building; how else can he ex- 
plain to a judge that a 2-4 speaker rat- 
ing does not usually warrant a winning 
decision; how else explain that when the 
rules state a fee of 75c per person it in- 
cludes all four persons of a four man 
team, even though only two are debating 
at a time; or how explain at the begin- 
ning of round g that it is customary for 
teams to debate each side alternately? 
He learns poise—how else can he re- 
main calm after directing a pair of 
sweet young girls to the men’s room, 
realizing too late they meant the men’s 
stage dressing room; how else have a 
ready answer for the faculty member 
who says “I can’t judge—I have to go 
home and baby sit”; how else cope with 
the dining room authorities who at noon 
still do not know how they can serve 
200 people in a room that will hold 150? 
He learns grooming—even more than 
in his own debating, and probably be- 
fore his practice teaching, he learns 
that the only thing that will distinguish 
him in looks from the timekeeper is a 
necktie and a suit coat (or hose and 
heels), and he learns that confidence 
comes from dressing the part. Because 
the high school students look up to him 
in admiration, he uses techniques he 
has already learned—from ordinary 
courtesy and friendliness to his best 
company table manners. | 


With increasing emphasis on well- 
rounded personalities, development of 


executive ability is important for th 
classroom teacher who must direct sug 
extra-curricular activities as debate, Ay 
cording to Karl F. Robinson: “Th 
teacher in charge must have the ba 
gaining sense of the business man, th 
expediting technique of an executiy 
and the systematic accuracy of an a 
ditor.”"* Can such abilities be acquirel 
through practice? “The student group 
who are learning to plan all the infinit 
details connected with sponsoring a suc 
cessful speech tournament are develop 
ing real executive responsibility. 
Such responsibilities help to train lead. 
ers and we need many more such oppor 
tunities for that training.” 
Specifically, however, running a high 
school debate tournament is good fo 
prospective speech teachers because it 
teaches them how to run a debate tour 
nament. Even textbooks with the avowed 
purpose of giving information on the 
sponsorship of tournaments recognit 
the limitations of simply reading about 
activities. Although the Tau Kapp 
Alpha compilation, Argumentation and 
Debate devotes five pages to a check list 
for the administration of a tournament, 
the authors warn that: “The art of d 
recting forensics cannot be learned from 
lectures or textbooks alone. Organizing 
a program for maximum value and é¢ 
fectiveness is a difficult task, not to bk 
undertaken lightly. Experience as a gra¢- 
uate assistant in some established pro 
gram is an excellent supplement to up 
dergraduate participation and _ textbook 
study.” Working on a_ high school 
tournament bears the same relationship 
to undergraduate study that the sug 


1 Karl F. Robinson, Teaching Speech in tht 
Secondary School (New York: Longmati 
Green and Company, 1954), p. 89. 

2Grace Walsh, “Tournaments: For Better 
or Worse,” Speech Teacher (January, 1957) % 

3 David Potter, editor, Argumentation @ 


Debate (New York: The Dryden Press, 1954) 
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TOURNAMENTS: FOR BETTER AND BETTER hl 


gested assistantship does to graduate 
study. Since many new secondary teach- 
es will not have graduate work as a 
background, a high school tournament 
sponsored by the college students seems 
to have unusual value. 

Several years ago two high school 
journaments in our state were dropped 
because the inexperienced speech teach- 
as felt incompetent to run them. Both 
of these teachers were themselves the 
products of excellent college forensics 
programs. With the hope that our grad- 
yates would not feel this inadequacy, 
the college where I was teaching clung 
tenaciously to its high school tour- 
nament as a training ground for future 
teachers, in the face of both on campus 
and off campus opposition. 

As a project of the local Pi Kappa 
Delta chapter, this tournament provided 
opportunities for learning experiences 
that could not be duplicated either in 
college tournaments or in routine prac- 
tice teaching assignments. The assump- 
tion of responsibility for all phases of 
the tournament provided a real, not an 
artificial situation for learning. 

Because Pi Kap members were often 
freshmen, routine duties could be as- 
signed to those with little experience. 
Because membership in Pi Kappa Delta 
is a continuing state, upperclassmen 
could become leaders. It was even pos- 
sible one year for several freshmen de- 
baters and the coach to leave during the 
second day of the tournament to attend 
a college tournament, knowing that the 
lat two rounds would go off smoothly, 
emi-finals, finals and awards 
taken care of in good order. 


being 


It was in actually running their own 
tournament that they learned the work- 
ings of the State Activities Association 
in selecting dates, checking eligibility, 
and regulating the events. Students had 
experience with the limited number of 


tournaments permitted, per student, the 
limited number of events per tour- 
nament, and the familiar yellow eligibil- 
ity sheets bearing the local superintend- 
ent’s signature required before registra- 
tion. They were not likely to duplicate 
the experience of one class-room taught 
new teacher who used all his best de- 
baters in his first four tournaments and 
made them ineligible for the rest of 
the season. 

From being on the receiving end of 
registrations, they learned the value of 
accurate, legible, early, unchanged en- 
tries, and the distress caused by last 
minute shifts. However, the certainty 
that there would be such shifts alerted 
them to the quickest way to adjust the 
pairings before the first round began. 

From frenzied calls from local motels 
they learned that the same qualities ap- 
ply to reservations as to registrations. 
It’s even possible that they learned not 
to be like the coach who perennially ar- 
rived as the tournament began, calmly 
ready for a two-day stay but completely 
devoid of reservations of any kind. 

From having the responsibility of 
scheduling rooms for debates they 
learned that it is as necessary to see 
that the rooms are unlocked as that they 
are unused; that they must be numbered 
in some logical fashion, that they must 
contain at least six chairs and one table, 
preferably three tables or at least four 
arm chairs. They even learned that it is 
necessary to know where master light 
switches are because a debate lasting 
after 5 o'clock may end up in the dark 
if the janitor has gone. They may not 
have learned what to do when the sci- 
ence club turns up with an unscheduled 
meeting in the best room of all and re- 
fuses to budge, or an organ lesson that 
didn’t appear on the schedule obviously 
can't be shifted to another room. But 
at least repeated meetings with such 
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situations alleviate the panic the first 
one caused. 

They learned registration procedures, 
and had the opportunity to get ac- 
quainted with current coaches of the 
area. Occasionally this led to job offers 
or indicated which schools were whole 
heartedly in favor of a speech program, 
or where a little new-teacher-enthusiasm 
could be a spur. 

One of the biggest values, perhaps, 
came in what they learned from the 
judging. High school students appar- 
ently liked having college debaters judge 
them, and more than one coach indi- 
cated his preference for student judges 
over housewives and storekeepers of un- 
known backgrounds. It was here that 
the future teacher learned that there is 
a difference between the theory of col- 
lege debating and the practice of sec- 
ondary school debating. Without con- 
sidering whether this difference should 
exist, he was made to realize that it 
does, and was more nearly prepared for 
it when he met it as a secondary teach- 
er himself. At the same time he learned 
when the theory could be applied. 

The surprise registered by one student 
judging for the first time rightly came 
early in his career: “I told them what 
you told me—and it made sense. Now if 
” and the coach heard 
his own advice coming back to him 
word for word. 





tney had just... . 


The values, then, of sponsoring a 
high school tournament, are those that 
cannot be duplicated in any other col- 
lege activity. In no other way is a pros- 
pective teacher given such an oppor- 
tunity to work with high school stu- 
dents in an extra-curricular capacity 
while assuming entire responsibility for 
the outcome of the project. Student 
teaching assignments, even those that 
include such activities are limited to 
seniors, and are not available for each 


of the four college years. College spop, 
sored tournaments for other colleges do 
not provide the same opportunities be 
cause the students may be participating 
themselves, and because it is impossibie 
for them to assume entire responsibility 
for their peers. 


Opposition to this program was usu 
ally leveled at recruitment and pub 
licity values. If campus forces felt th 
college was using the project simply for 
selfish reasons, or campus opponent, 
being unable to name a single person 
enrolled as a result of the tournament, 
felt that it did not pay off. The neg. 
ative force of these arguments indicates 
the necessity for other justification if 
the practice is to be defended. In the 
face of its practical value as a teacher 
training device, however, these argu 
ments seem irrelevant. 


Friederich and Wilcox warn the pros 
pective teacher of the length of the 
step from theory to practice. From their 


° ° e ' 
own experience in their own teacher | 


training program they have found that 
. . the average prospective teacher is 
relatively well prepared in the basic 


elements of speech and feels fairly cap | 


able of teaching such fundamentals 
as voice, bodily response, sincere com- 
munication. . . . However, it is often 
a great step from theory to pra 
tice, and many new teachers who ad 
just quickly to the classroom cannot 


make the same adjustment to the out | 
side activities and their many obstacles | 


and limitations.’’* 

As if the experience were not its 
own reward in a tournament, then et 
thusiastic approval of the students cot 
cerned has been summed up in theit 
repeated, “It was fun.” 


4Willard J. Friederich and Ruth A. Wil 
cox, Teaching Speech in the High School 
(New York: MacMillan, 1953). 
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STUDENT ATTITUDES TOWARD 
FREE SPEECH AND ASSEMBLY 


George P. Rice, Jr. 


“Words are not only the keys to persuasion, 
but the triggers of action.” 


JUDGE LEARNED HAND 


I 


N ancient Roman legend tells of 
A. vast cavity which opened sud- 
denly in the Forum. Augurs summoned 
to explain declared the orifice would 
close only when the most precious thing 
in Rome had been cast therein. Men 
threw vast numbers of weapons into it 
without effect. Women appeared and 
tossed their golden ornaments and jewels 
into it, but nothing happened. Finally 
a young soldier, Curtius, 
mounted his warhorse, fully caparisoned 
in armor, and 


Marcus 


into the maw. 
The ground closed up, the gods were 
appeased, and the city saved, because 
the youth of Rome was its most precious 
possession. 


dashed 


Because in a democracy law is re- 
sponsive to public either 
through the medium of legislature or 


opinion 


jury, an enlightened public opinion is 
its most valuable commodity. Opinion 
must be at once intelligent, effective, 
and responsible. Exercised actively, it 
makes a nation great and keeps it so. 
Its lack leads to the ultimate disaster 


George P. Rice, Jr., is Professor of Speech in 
Butler University and a member of the In- 
dianapolis law firm of Staton & Rice. He is 
a Trustee of the National Foundation for 
Education in American Citizenship and in 
1955 won the Honor Medal of the Freedoms 
Foundation for public address and “outstand- 
ing achievement in making better known the 
American way of life.” 

_ He took his Ph.D. from Cornell University 
in 1944 and completed the LL.B. at Indiana 
University in 1956. 


which can befall a polity—the moral 
and political ruin of a people. There is 
a desperate need for such vigorous pub- 
lic opinion today in the United States 
if fundamental American principles are 
to be preserved and made effective. 
Many problems press for solution: ex- 
cessive taxation, inroads into local gov- 
ernment from above, enormous growth 
of administrative agency law, separation 
of powers, better public understanding 
of government and its processes, and the 
like. 

Every citizen has a stake in the proper 
education of youth, especially in the re- 
ceived opinions which govern its be- 
havior and thinking—as parents, teach- 
ers, members of the Bench and Bar, 
clergymen, taxpayers, and business men 
with property interests in the com- 
munity. It is especially the province and 
function of teachers to know what young 
men and women are thinking and upon 
what evidence. The happy combination 
of church, school, and home influences 
provides wise precept and example. 
Young people then learn early the love 
of truth, respect for parents and adult 
authority, for law and order, and for 
clean living and high morals. 


But evidence of an objective sort tend- 
ing to reveal attitudes and values of 
modern youth on a given problem is 
difficult to come by. This article seeks 
to show what can be learned by sampling 
significant numbers of college and uni- 
versity as well as high school opinions 
on issues related to speech and law. 
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Parents and teachers particularly may 
ask: What do our students mean when 
they speak of “free legal speech and 
assembly’? To what extent do they read 
and understand significant protections 
of their right to speak and assemble as 
set down in federal and state constitu- 
tions? What value do they place upon 
their right to its exercise as a demo- 
cratic function? Do they support de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States on these issues? The an- 
swers to these questions have significance 
for free speech and assembly, of course, 
but they may also be suggestive of what 
young people know and think in other 
areas of government and public opinion. 

Three years ago the writer began to 
seek answers to these vital questions. In 
due course 3,000 students in various 
parts of the country and on various 
educational levels were interviewed with 
questionnaires or in person. Of them, 
2,000 were college students whose ages 
ran 17-22 and 1,000 were high school 
students 15-18. Almost all of them had 
had some training in speech and gov- 
ernment. 


II 


Data from which inferences might be 
drawn was sought in three areas: How 
knowledgeable were the students inso- 
far as command of facts could indicate? 
What controls or restraints upon speech 
and assembly did they recognize and 
obey? How did they feel toward speech 
and assembly decisions of the High 
Court? 

The questions and responses of 3,000 
high school and college students follow: 
1. Have you read and understood those 

parts of your State Constitution 

which guarantee free speech and as- 
sembly? 

Only 3 out of 10 students on the col- 
lege level had learned what their state 


constitutions could tell them about |p 

cal government and its relation to free 

speech and assembly; only 1 out of 
among high school boys and girls po 
sessed this information. 

2. Have you read and understood thoy 
parts of the Bill of Rights of yow 
Federal Constitution which guaran 
tee freedom of speech and assembh) 

Here the response was encouraging~ 

8 out of 10 had done so. A comparison 
of responses between questions 1 and; 
would indicate a lack of emphasis in 
our schools on the importance of local 
government in a democracy. Midwest. 
ern students rated highest on this ques 
tion. 

3. Have you read or discussed recent 
(last 2-3 years) decisions of the Sv 
preme Court of the United States a}. 
fecting your freedom of speech and 
assembly? 


Students apparently do not read mud 





along these lines, or perhaps do not 
have ready access to journals and news 


papers publishing this information, for | 


only 4 in 10 could claim such knowledge. 
Eastern schools, especially in New York, 
rated higher than elsewhere. 


4. Is your speech restricted more by 
habit and conscience than by public 
opinion? 

A fair majority, about 6 out of 10, 
said that “habit conscience” was 
the more powerful control on their ust 
of speech. Midwestern students are ap 
parently more aware of habit and con 


and 


Te 


science than their peers elsewhere and | 


high school students were most conscious | 


of all. 


5. Is your speech restricted more by 
habit and conscience than by law? 


Here a very strong majority, g out of 
10, acknowledged that habit and com 
science was a stronger restraint than was 
law. The lack of awareness of law and 
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ut Io | the sanctions it imposes may be signifi- well known writer, singer, musician, 
> fre} cant in terms of the rising tide of what or actor (in his artistic capacity) if 

of yf is called “juvenile delinquency.” you found his political views re- 
S Pos. 6. Is public opinion a stronger factor pugnant? 
than law in controlling your speech? Striking proof of student fair-minded- 
those Public opinion prevailed over law by Ness and tolerance is reflected in the 
you | a vote of g out of 10 of those polled. 84% who agreed that such an artist 
arn.) Midwestern students appeared more Might take the stage or rostrum so far 
mbl)} conscious of what others thought of as they were concerned. It stands in 
ing their utterance than did youth else- considerable contrast to the 29% of 
ison where. High school and college student adults willing to give such permission 
ail responses were almost equal in their as polled by The American Institute of 
iash results. Public Opinion in 1949. 
local It would appear on the basis of these A final group of six questions posed 
we | returns that the restraints which stu- in simple language certain issues of free 
ques dents acknowledge (in the order of ef- speech and assembly which had already 
fectiveness) are: (a) habit and con- been resolved by the Supreme Court of 
sal science; (b) public opinion; and (c) law. the United States in relevant decisions. 
> Sy 7. Do you feel you can say pretty much The purpose here was to discover how 
05 a what you please without fear of well the decisions reflected public opin- 
ai punishment by law? ion among young people, on the premise 
Approximately 8 out of 10 students that a high degree of support would 
ak on both college and high school level argue well for obedience to the laws 
ot | felt they could say pretty much what involved. Its lack, of course, would 
a | they pleased. Eastern students appeared argue contra. 
Ye more aware of law as a deterrent than 10. Do you feel your constitutional 
ndge did those of the Mid-West. . rights to free speech and assembly 
vork. 8. Do you place a “very high” value would be invaded by a municipal 
(in contrast to “much” or “little’’) ordinance which prevented you 
on the right to say what you think from speaking in a public park un- 
ao under law? less you first obtained a license to 
=~ | The responses here, it is submitted, are do so from a city administrative of- 
| cause for alarm. While it is true that ficial with discretionary power to 
10) 86% valued the right as ‘“‘very high,” deny it? 
ha a dangerous minority of 14% regarded The Court decided (Niemotko v. 
(use| the right to free legal speech as only Maryland, 340 U. S. 268) in 1951 that 
oP “much” or “little.” And this in the face such an ordinance would be unconstitu- 
co | of the fact that free legal communica- tional as a prior restraint and struck it 
and tion, after the right of trial by jury, is down. The students voted, 7 out of 10, 
- perhaps the most important right in the in support of the decision of the High 
Bill of Rights. It takes on added stature Court. The firmness of this response is 
by when one considers how greatly audi- 


y? 

t of 
con- 
was 
and 


a 


ence size has increased through the 

use of technological devices such as tele- 

Vision, radio, and loud-speakers. 

9. Would you object to a public ap- 
pearance in your community by a 


some evidence of public unwillingness 

to allow further administrative agency 

inroads into fundamental American 

freedoms. 

11. Do you feel that your constitutional 
rights to free speech and assembly 
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would be violated if you were ar- 
rested in a public place for using 
threatening, offensive, abusive or 
insulting language? 

Again a strong support for the Court's 
decision was evidenced; 71% of those 
polled felt there would be no violation. 
The Court had _ previously decided 
(Chaplinsky vy. New Hampshire, 315 
U. S. 568) in 1942 that such language 
might be legally restrained by police 
power. The East offered stronger sup- 
port than the Mid-West by a differen- 
tial of 17% and high school students 
gave it least support of all. 

12. Do you feel your constitutional 
rights to free speech and assembly 
would be violated by your arrest for 
breach of the peace because an au- 
dience to which you were talking 
was stirred by your remarks to an 
imminent breach of the peace? 

The problem of deciding whether to 
use police power against a hostile audi- 
ence or the speaker who stirs it up is 
as yet unresolved. Many factors must be 
considered—time, place, medium, and 
the like. (See Terminiello v. Chicago, 
337 U. S. 1, 1949 and Feiner v. New 
York, 340 U. S. 315, 1951). But 57% of 
those polled agreed with the principle 
upon which the Court appears to have 
settled—that a speaker is free to have 
his say without restraint, unless a breach 
of the peace is so imminent as to im- 
peril the public interest in peace and 
quiet. The indecision of the Court is 
reflected in that of the students. 

13. Do you feel your constitutional 
rights to free speech and assembly 
would be violated by your discharge 
as a civil service employee, espe- 
cially if a teacher, for refusal to 
swear a prescribed oath of loyalty 
disaffirming allegiance to or mem- 
bership in the Communist Party? 

Youthful opinion disagreed with the 


Court’s determination in 


American 
Assocation v. Douds 
(339 U. S. 382, 1950). By a margin of 
54% to 46% they felt a discharge upon 
such ground would be a violation of 
their rights. 


Communications 


14. Do you agree that it should be law. 
ful to deny a witness his constity. 
tional right to be silent on the 
ground of self-incrimination, given 
him under the Fifth Amendment, 
provided he is testifying in a matter 
involving the national security, and 
provided he is given an affidavit of 
immunity to protect himself from 
the consequences of what he Says 
during such examination? 


The Court proclaimed the constitu. 
tionality of the 1954 Immunity Act in 
Ullmann v. United States (76 S. Ct. 497) 
handed down in March, 1956. The im- 
pact of an alien political credo upon 
the mind of American youth is appar. 
ently such that the 2,000 polled on this 
question held, 59% to 41%, that the 
denial would be constitutional and s0 
held with the Court. 


Ill 
This report does not seek to evaluate 
public opinion polls on such complex 
matters as whether or not a survey can 
tell what the public thinks and feels 
on complex issues, the roles of candor, 
bias, and ambiguity, or for how long 
the findings, if valid originally, will 
continue to be so. (See 24 University of 
Chicago Law Review 1-69). But it does 
claim that upon the evidence compiled 
here the public at large, but especially 
teachers and students, may ponder on 
the significance of the following it 

ferences: 


1. High school and college students are note 


bly deficient of information about their 


civil and political rights on the level of 
local government. 
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They read little and remember less of what 
the Supreme Court says and does to affect 
basic rights in the domain of speech and 


assembly (and, presumably, other basic 


rights). 

The effective restraints recognized by stu- 
dents on their civil liberties in the field of 
speech and assembly are in the order of 
effectiveness: (a) habit and conscience; (b) 
public opinion; and (c) law. 


_A significant minority of 14% of the stu- 


dents (most of whom had or were taking 


one or more courses in speech) fails to 


recognize the value of free legal speech as 
a bulwark of their civil and political ltber- 
ties. 


. Student opinion is substantially in support 


of the key speech and assembly decisions of 
the Supreme Court, but it is not unanimous. 
And in some instances where it has been 
approving, the margin of support is thin. 
It is possible that a new unit in the basic 
course in public speaking which would deal 
with relations of speech and assembly to 
law should be added to the course of study 
in American colleges and universities. 





SPEECH EDUCATION IN THE CALIFORNIA 
JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Ben Padrow 


Introduction: 

In mv opinion, we shall look to the junior 
college as the institution in which final de- 
cisions are made regarding the ultimate edu- 
cational plans of our young people. 


So spoke President Campbell of Florida 
State University in viewing the future 
of the junior college in the United 
States. 

Certainly such an observation has a 
basis in fact when we consider the phe- 
nomenal growth of this institution— 
from one junior college in 1902 to six 
hundred at the present time; from en- 
rollments of 267,000 in 1940-41 to 
622,000 in 1953-54. With more and more 
students flowing into the junior col- 
leges and with States such as Oregon 
and Washington beginning to or con- 
tinuing to build such institutions, it be- 
comes necessary to examine many facets 
of the curriculum of these schools. 

Considering the fact that over two- 
thirds of educational and life experience 
is spent in oral communication and that 
this discipline is gaining ever widening 
recognition, it is important to explore 


The growth of junior colleges in the United 
States offers an interesting field for speech 
training. The author’s survey of existing pro- 
grams in such California institutions should 
provide a useful body of information for 
speech teachers in other sections of the coun- 
try. 

Ben Padrow is Instructor in Speech and Di- 
rector of Forensics at Portland (Oregon) State 
College. He completed his B.S. degree at Lewis 
and Clark College (1949) and his M.A. at the 
University of Oregon (1951). 

1Doaks Campbell, The Public Junior Col- 
lege National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation, 55th Yearbook. Nelson B. Henry (Ed.) 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1956). 
Pp. 313. 


speech education in the junior college 
An understanding of what is happening 
in this area will give both old and new 
institutions guide posts for their own 
programs. 
The Study: 
In 1956, undertook to 
make a study of speech education in 
California junior colleges. California 
was chosen for the study not only for 


this writer 


proximity but also because this state is 
representative of what seems to be the 
greatest growth and development of this 
institution. Some thirty-five schools were 
investigated with total enrollments of 
some 70,000 students. These figures rep- 
resent sixty per cent of the junior cdl 
leges in California and seventy per cent 
of the total junior college enrollments. 

This study, which required six months 
of travel, over 8,000 miles, employed as 
its instruments the questionnaire and 
y extensive 
reading in the field. Interviews were 
aiso held with officials of the State De 
partment of Education, State college 
personnel and administrators at the Uni- 
versity. 2° 

For purposes of the study and this 
paper, the colleges were divided into 
categories based upon enrollment. The 
categories are as follows: 


interview supplemented by 


100- 499 students .. 3 schools 
500- 999 students ..... 8 schools 
1000-1499 students 8 schools 
1500-1999 students 5 schools 
2000-2999 students 4 schools 
3000 and up 7 schools 
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This paper will describe the speech 
education pattern in each category by 
examining both the curricular and co- 
curricular programs of the schools. 


A. SCHOOLS WITH 100-499 ENROLLMENT 


Public Speaking: Each of the schools 
in this category offers one course in 
speech. In each case it is a course given 
transfer credit by a University. From 
time to time one of the institutions of- 
fers a course designed for the terminal 
student who will not go on to further 
education. 

Drama: As in speech, only one course 
is offered in this area. This course is 
also the University transfer one. 

Radio: None of the schools in this 


‘group reports work in this area. Fur- 


indication that 
such course offerings are contemplated. 

Special Services: In the area of speech 
therapy, only one of the schools reports 
the use of a therapist. This person is em- 
ployed by the city school system and is 
at the junior college only when time 
allows. 


thermore, there is no 


Co-curricular Activities: None of the 
schools reports a forensics program. One 
school indicates the use of a Speaker's 
Bureau. The majority of schools state 
that they have the use of the high school 
auditorium for presentation of plays 
and they are producing at least two 
plays per year. Interestingly enough, 
the school having a Speaker’s Bureau 
does no theatre while another school 
having no forensics or Speaker’s Bureau 
produces four plays a year. . 

Departmental Status: In the case of 
each school, speech education is a part 
of the English department. 

Instruction: Following the pattern of 
departmental status, the speech educa- 
tors teach one-quarter to one-half time 
in English and devote the remaining 
time to speech education. 


B. SCHOOLS—500-949 ENROLLMENT 

Public Speaking: The majority of 
schools in this category are offering an 
average of two courses in speech. In 
each case the University transfer course 
is offered and the second course is oral 
interpretation. This course is included 
because it is most desirable for the ele- 
mentary school teacher. 

Drama: In drama, the average num- 
ber of courses offered is two. However, 
there are certain discrepancies in this 
average when it is noted that the small- 
est and the largest schools in this cate- 
gory offer more courses than the inter- 
vening schools. Comparing their offer- 
ings in speech seems to reveal an im- 
balance of three courses in drama to 
every course in speech. 

Radio: Only one school offers a course 
in radio. Since there are no facilities for 
the teaching of this course, the effect is 
questionable. 

Special Services: Only twenty per cent 
of the schools in this group offer any 
special services such as therapy. The gen- 
eral pattern seems to be one in which a 
city school therapist is brought to the 
school once a month. 

Co-curricular Activities: None of the 
schools in this category have forensic 
programs or Speaker’s Bureaus. On the 
other hand, all of the schools have 
either their own theatre or the use of 
a high school theatre. The average num- 
ber of plays being produced is slightly 
above two. Interesting to note is the 
fact that the schools doing the greatest 
number of plays are located in non- 
metropolitan areas. 

Departmental Status: The majority of 
schools have put speech in the English 
department. However, the larger schools 
in this group have placed speech edu- 
cation into a division of language arts. 
While it is not possible to say that this 
is a trend, nonetheless, there is some 
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evidence that “such a curricular setup 
allows for administration and 
broader focus.” (Interview, Dr. Roy C. 
McCall, Modesto College. May 4, 1956.) 

Instruction: With schools of larger 


easier 


size it is discovered that each school in 
this group employs at least one full time 
speech educator. The largest schools em- 
ploy two full time people, one in drama 
and one in speech. 


C. ScHOOLS—1,000-1,499 ENROLLMENT 

Public Speaking: The offerings in this 
subject for this category of schools are 
almost identical to those in the previous 
group. In fact, the average number of 
speech courses is slightly below two, 
which is fewer than in the schools with 
smaller enrollments. The previous pat- 
terns continue with each school offering 
the University transfer course. Oral In- 
terpretation is, in the majority of cases, 
the second course offered. 

Drama: In the area of theatre, the 
average number of courses offered is 
one. This average is not too meaningful 
because fifty per cent of the schools do 
not offer a single course in drama. The 
youth of these institutions coupled with 
administrative attitudes seem to be fac- 
tors in the small drama offerings. 

Radio: As in Section B, only one 
school offers a course in radio. Since 
there are no facilities available, the 
course is taught on a theoretical basis. 

Special Services: Unlike the previous 
category (B), a great deal of work is be- 
ing done in this area. Sixty per cent of 
the schools offer speech therapy done by 
staff psychologists, city speech therapists, 
or carried on in a specially designed 
class. 

Co-curricular Activities: Considering 
the somewhat unbalanced curricular 
pattern in these schools, it is not sur- 
prising to discover uneven curricular 
activities. Only one of the schools has 


a forensics program and one of the 
schools has a Speaker’s Bureau. Only 
sixty per cent of the schools do theatre 
productions, with the average bei 
some two plays a year. All of the schools 
have their own theatres. The smalley 
school in this group does a very large 
number of plays—five. The philosophy 
of the administration coupled with a 
community-college theatre seems to a 
count for the number of productions 

Departmental Status: Seventy-five per 
cent of the schools in this category have 
included speech education as a part of 
English. One school has drama as 4 
separate department while another has 
a separate department of speech. It 
might be pointed out that none of the 
newer schools has included speech ina 
divisional status or give it separate de 
partmental status. 

Instruction: Each school employs at 
least one full time speech educator. In 
about half of the cases a part time per 
son is also employed to take care of 
the overload. 


D. ScHOOLS—1,500-1,999 ENROLLMENT 


Public Speaking: Comparatively, these 
schools offer the greatest number of 
speech courses, with an average of three 
courses. In addition to the University 
transfer course, schools are offering 
courses in oral interpretation, argumen- 
tation and debate and in some cases, 
terminal speech courses. 

Drama: As in speech, the average 
number of courses being offered in 
drama is three. Besides the University 
transfer course in techniques of acting, 
courses are also being offered in ad 
vanced acting and stagecraft. 

Radio: Forty per cent of these schools 
are offering courses in radio. The various 
courses being offered find pragmatic out 
lets in fully equipped radio stations 
which are run by students. 
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Special Services: Each school provides 
speech therapy for the defective student. 
Reliance is put upon city system ther- 
apists, individual counseling or classes 
in speech improvement. 

Co-curricular Activities: The consist- 
ent curricular pattern of these schools is 
reflected in their co-curricular programs. 
Sixty per cent conduct forensic programs 
though none have organized Speaker's 
Bureaus. Each does an average of three 
plays per year in both arena and pros- 
cenium theatre. 

Departmental The general 
trend in larger California schools is fol- 
lowed in this group. Eighty per cent have 
made speech education a part of a di- 


Status: 


vision of communication or literature. 

Instruction: Each school has at least 
two full time people in speech educa- 
tion, one in drama and one in speech. 
The larger schools also use half-time 
people in speech. 


E. SCHOOLS—2,000-3,000 ENROLLMENT 

Public Speaking: Examination reveals 
that each school offers at least two 
courses in speech. The University trans- 
fer course is offered in each school and 
the second course is oral interpretation 
and/or discussion and debate. Oral in- 
terpretation is regarded as important 
for elementary teaching candidates and 
is often required by senior institutions 
nearby. 

Drama: In drama, the average num- 
ber of courses being offered is three. 
This figure is higher than that reported 
in any previous group of schools. Other 
than the basic University transfer course 
in drama, courses in History of the 
theatre, stagecraft and play production 
are also offered. The size of the schools, 
specialization of staff and location near 
theater centers seem to be prime fac- 
tors in offering these additional courses. 

Radio-TV: Consistent with the pat- 


tern of junior colleges previously studied 
is the limited offering in this area. Only 
one school in this group offers a course 
and it is severely restricted by lack of 
adequate facilities. 

Special Services: Unlike other schools 
in this study, the vast majority in this 
group provide services for their defec- 
tive students. City speech therapists 
present a course designed expressly for 
such students or send students to state 
college clinics nearby. 

Co-curricular Activities: Some fifty 
per cent engage in forensic activities. 
None have a formally organized Speak- 
er’s Bureau. The average number of 
plays done each year is three. Perhaps it 
is significant to note that those institu- 
tions which have their own theater on 
campus do more plays than those schools 
which are forced to use the local high 
school theatre. 

Departmental Status: Since all of 
these schools are older institutions, it is 
not surprising to discover that all have 
departmental setups rather than di- 
visional status. However, only one in- 
cludes speech as a part of English while 
the rest have separate departments of 
speech education. 

Instruction: Each school provides the 
equivalent of one full time person in 
speech and one full time person in 
drama. 


F. ScHOOLS—3,000 AND UP IN 
ENROLLMENT 


Public Speaking: Considering the size 
of these schools, it is not hard to un- 
derstand that the average number of 
speech courses being offered is four. 
Aside from the University transfer 
course, each offers work in oral interpre- 
tation. The larger schools also offer 
courses in argumentation and debate 
and advanced public speaking. 

Drama: Four is the average number 
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of courses being offered in this field. 
Beyond the basic course, offerings are 
also maintained in such specialized areas 
as lighting, makeup direction and ad- 
vanced acting. 

Radio-TV.: An extreme condition is 
evident in this area. The smaller schools 
with enrollments ranging from 3,120 to 
3,626 offer no work in Radio-TV. The 
larger schools with 4,600 students and 
up offer an average of three courses 
each. The larger schools each have com- 
plete facilities in radio and are also em- 
barking on the building of some TV 
facilities. 

Special Services: With the exception 
of two schools, all of the others have 
some form of special services. The ma- 
jority have their own clinics while the 
rest rely on the use of city therapists. 

Co-curricular Activities: Five out of 
the seven schools in this group carry on 
forensic activities. One school has a 
Speaker's Bureau. In drama, the av- 
erage number of plays is just above 
three. Each school has its own theatre 
on campus although only one school has 
an arena theatre in addition to a pros- 
cenium theatre. 

Departmental Status: With the excep- 
tion of one school, speech education has 
been placed in the English department. 
The one school referred to above pro- 
vides separate departments for both 
speech and drama. 

Instruction: As in the previous cate- 
gory, each school provides a minimum 
of one full-time person in both speech 
and drama. In the case of the larger 
schools, the ratio is often two or more 
in each area. 


CONCLUSION 
Without seeking to make any overt 
evaluation of the materials presented, 
the following conclusions seem to be 
evident: 


1) The overall picture of junior college sped, 


Ww 
~— 


4) 


6 


— 


education in California reveals that the gy. 
erage number of public speaking coun 
offered is between two and three. The sam 
figure is applicable to drama. Less than One 
course per school is offered in Radio-Ty. 


) The average number of plays performed 4 


between two and three. One out of every 
three schools engages in forensics. Speed 
education is departmentally 
seven schools, divisional in 
and part of the English 
twenty-one schools. 


separate jn 
seven schools 
department ip 


While speech and drama courses are offered 
in each school, it has been noted that the 
smaller usually 


drama than speech courses. 


institutions offer mor 


The larger the school, the greater the chane 
for the existence of a forensics program. 


While the larger schools usually do a greater 
number of plays per year, there seems to 
be some relationship between the number 
of plays produced and the existence of a 
theatre on campus. 


Special services are offered in a number of 
schools but the and type shows 
little consistency. 


pat tern 


Radio-TV is still a most limited offering and 


seems to be afforded by 
wealthy schools. 


the larger more 


Traditional breakdowns are 
much in evidence in spite of the supposed 


modern nature of the junior college. 


departmental 


If .any single conclusion may be 


drawn, it is that in California junior 
colleges speech education is represented, 
but that imbalances do exist and that 
the challenge in a democratic society 


is 


great, for democracy cannot exist 


without oral communication; it cannot 


grow and prosper without the most e 
fective use of this tool. As Dr. Marie 
Hochmuth has observed, 


“Speech is a means to an end. It must be cul 


tivated as a means for bringing stability im 
human relations and as a tool for helping t 


secure peace 


in our time.’’2 


2Marie Hochmuth, “Speech and Society, 


Bulletin of the National Association of Set 
ondary School Principals, 32: 151 (Jan., 1948) 
33- 
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LOOKING BACK!! 
OUR FIRST ANNIVERSARY! 

The Chicago convention, according to re- 
ports, the largest ever, is now a pleasant mem- 
ory. Just one year ago, this Editor began his 
tour of duty with The Speech Teacher. He 
wishes to thank the Editorial staff and De- 
partmental Editors for their splendid coopera- 
tion during 1958. He is also extremely grate- 
ful to the members of the association at the 
convention who encouraged him, complimented 
him, and gave him practical suggestions for 
improving this publication. He welcomes fur- 
ther comments from interested readers. 

This first year has been a stimulating one. 
The response of authors has been excellent. 
Many have exercised unusual patience as they 
waited for word about possible publication of 
their manuscripts. With two secretarial changes 
in the Editor’s office, replies have not always 
been as prompt nor as specific as they might 
have been. Furthermore, authors sometimes 
find it difficult to understand the restrictions 
of space in this journal. We have a total of 
112 pages in each isue. An average distribution 
incdudes 18 white pages of advertising, 2 pages 
of Forum material, 4 pages of Audio-Visual 
Aids, 8 pages of In the Periodicals, 8 pages 
of Book Reviews, 8 pages of The Bulletin 
Board, and 2 pages for a Table of Contents. 
This leaves approximately 60 pages for articles. 
It is impossible for authors to develop every 
important subject in “short” articles, of per- 
haps 4-5 pages in type. If it were, The Speech 
Teacher could print an average of 15, articles 
per issue. The 1958 average has been 12 ar- 
ticles, in which a wide variety of interests has 
been served, as well as numerous important 
contemporary problems in the field of speech 
education. The symposia on The Teaching of 
Discussion, Meeting the Problems of Rising 
Enrollments, and Speech Training in U. S. 
Officer Training Schools, were well received. 
Numerous authors report excellent 
sponse to other individual articles. 

In an effort to serve a wide range of reader 
interest, the Editor wrote letters to every Chair- 
man of an Interest Group and to every spon- 
‘or of a program at the convention. He re- 
quested that projects of Interest Groups and 
Worthy papers presented be submitted for con- 


mail re- 


sideration and possible publication. He urges 
that all individuals approached by him respond 
to his request for materials. He invites any 
and ali others to call desirable items to his 
attention. The Editorial staff held a meeting 
in Chicago and made several valuable sugges- 
tions. The Speech Teacher should serve the 
needs of our profession better because of such 
cooperation. 


LOOKING AHEAD!! THE MARCH ISSUE!! 
SECONDARY SCHOOL COURSE OF STUDY! 


The next issue will devote much of its space 
to various problems in teaching speech in the 
secondary school. Because of a signature of 32 
pages, granted by the Committee on Publica- 
tions, the following will be included: 


A Course OF STUDY IN FUNDAMENTALS OF 
SPEECH FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS* 


Prepared by the Secondary School Interest 
Group, this article will have the lead position 
in the March 1959, issue. 


PROBLEMS IN CERTIFICATION OF SECONDARY 

SCHOOL TEACHERS OF SPEECH 
A collection of recommendations prepared by 
committees of the SAA, the Wisconsin Speech 
Association, Minnesota Speech Association, 
and other organizations; discussion of the 
proposed action of the North Central Asso- 
ciation. 


TEACHING SPEECH AND UNITED STATES HISTORY 


Report of an experiment in Los Angeles, 
California. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHERS AND COACHES OF 
DEBATE 
Duties of speakers; tournament organization; 
ethics of debate. 


SELECTED ARTICLES IN OTHER FIELDS (Tentative): 
Elementary School—Demonstration Classes in 
Speech Improvement 
Summer School Programs in Speech 
American Studies and Public Address 
Rationale for Teaching Voice and Diction 
Interpretation Festivals 


*Off-prints of the course of study will be 
printed, and will be available at a modest price. 
Advance orders may be placed with Owen Pe- 
terson, Executive Secretary, SAA, Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 
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Donald H. Ecroyd, Editor 


The following may be of interest to you as 
teachers of Speech, as they were of interest to 
me. Barnes and Noble, Inc., 105 Fifth Avenue, 
New York g. New York, has prepared an in- 
teresting little pamphlet called Suggested Read- 
ing for the Family. It is available free of charge. 
The U. S. Government Printing Office, Division 
of Public Documents, Washington 25, D. C., is 
announcing a new series, Public Papers of the 
Presidents of the United States. First in the 
series is Dwight D. Eisenhower, 1957, including 
public speeches, and other public 
pp-., $6.75. Leaflets 
No. 9, May, 1957 (10c), published by the Bureau 
of Business Research,. University of Texas, 
Austin, is entitled Planning Oral Communica- 
tions Courses for Business and Professional 
Groups. Dr. Howard Townsend of the Uni- 
versity of Texas Speech Department, has writ- 
ten an informative, brief outline concerning 
the “what, how, and why” of this challenging 
job—so frequently done, it seems to me, with 
little real insight into the needs of the group 
seeking assistance. 


messages, 


statements: 972 Business 


A book which I am delighted to have on 
my shelf, although it is clearly not a text in 
the usual sense, is: 


— 


AAW FOR THE PUBLIC SPEAKER. by 
George P. Rice, Jr. Boston: The Christopher 
Publishing House, 1958; pp. 189. $2.75. 


Dr. Rice is well-known to Speech Association 
members as a speaker and scholar, holds both 
the Ph.D. and the LL.B. degrees, and is pres- 
ently Professor of Speech at Butler University 
and a member of the Indianapolis law firm of 
Staton and Rice. The book is clearly and in- 
terestingly written, well documented, and high- 
ly suggestive to all teachers and students of 
public speaking who wish to participate re- 
ponsibly in the discussion of controversial 
public issues. It points out the legal nature of 
the right of free speech, discusses property 
rights in public address, considers defamation 
by slander, the lawful use of loudspeaker de- 
vices, the legal responsibilities of speaker and 
listener in a hostile audience situation should 
riot occur, etc. I urge you to secure copies for 


yourself and for your library. In my opinion 
it is a highly useful little reference work, 

DONALD H. Ecroyp 

Michigan State University 


CREATIVE DRAMATICS: 
CHILDREN. by Geraldine 
York: Harper & Brothers, 
72. $4.50. 


AN ART FOR 
Brain Siks. New 
1958; pp. xxi+ 


Here is a substantial contribution to the are 
of methodology and philosophy of creative 
dramatics. Teachers and prospective teachers 
concerned with child growth and development 
now have a text that is complete and specific 
The material is well labeled and well organ. 
ized, providing a text with easily accessible 
material. 

Mrs. Siks approaches her subject first from 
an analysis of the child and his relationship 
to art and then moves specifically to creative 
dramatics in education. There follows a discus 
sion of creative imagination in the home, 
school and community as a part of the child’ 
experience. The author concludes the primary 
section of the text with fundamentals of chil 
dren’s drama and the elements of dramatic art. 


At this point, the text becomes specifically 
concerned with the creative leader, his me 
terials and the process of guidance in creative 
dramatics. Two chapters here demand special 
recognition. These chapters on creative imagi- 
nation and on the creative leader are so unique 
in the wealth of material presented, that the 
chapters should be required reading for all 
students planning to teach in the elementaly 
school. The philosophy, techniques, case his 
tories and critiques not only clarify the sub 
ject, but, enriched with Mrs. Siks’ vitality and 
enthusiasm, awaken the imagination essential 
for the truly creative leader. 


The final portion of the book deals specifi 
cally with three age groups of children and 
methodology particularly suited to their age 
needs. Rare in. texts are such provocative and 
stimulating questions and suggested activities 
sections as are made the ex 


available from 


perience of this distinguished educator. Rare 
in texts is there such depth and _ variety of 
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documentation for creative dramatics philos- 
ophy, presented so easily, so clearly related. 
The text is supplemented by a well graded, 
well devised bibliography of materials for use 
in creative dramatic activities. And finally, the 
matter is generously illustrated. 

Often there is a tendency to use the words 
art and skill synonomously. some 
may question, with reason, the use of the term 
art as applied to children’s creative dramatics. 
In any case this point should provide an in- 
! student-teacher 


Moreover, 


teresting basis for rewarding 
discussions. 
There is no question, however, about the 
position of this text; it is a superior work. 
Creative Dramatics by Geraldine Brain Siks, 
should within a very short time, become the 
foremost text in its area. 
Joser A. ELFENBEIN 
State University Teachers College 
(Oneonta, New York) 


THE ART OF THE DRAMATIST. by J. B. 
Priestley. Boston: The Writers, Inc., 1957; 
pp. itg1. $2.75. 


Part One of this book is a printing of the 
first commissioned lecture under the Hubert 
Henry Davies Fund on behalf of the Com- 
mittee of the Vic-Wells Association and the 
Old Vic Club. Mr. Priestley delivered the lec- 
ture on September goth, 1956, at the Old Vic 
Theatre. Part Two includes “Appendices and 
Discursive Notes” resulting from a “seminar” 
held the following night. 


The purpose of the lecture was to consider 
the meaning of “dramatic experience” so as 
to “provide us with certain valuable insights 
into the nature of drama and the art of the 
dramatist.” In the pursuit of this purpose, Mr. 
Priestley emphasizes what he believes to be 
sense and what he believes to be nonsense in 
much of contemporary dramatic theorizing. 


He defines the ultimate objective of the 
playwright as the creation of a “dramatic ex- 
perience” which has its roots and being in the 
delicate balance between belief and disbelief, 
between the dream life of the play and the 
tal life in the play’s presentation. Theatre 
being what it is, playwrights cannot achieve 
this alone, but must be assisted by actors, who 
fulfill their function by preserving the delicate 
balance between being actor and character. 
Any theatrical convention or style may in- 
duce the “dramatic experience.” 


Mr. Priestley defends the realistic-naturalistic 
tradition against those whom he calls the 


“bright young men.” This tradition is still a 
potent medium and if it has fallen out of 
favor with some of the critics, the reason is not 
that it can no longer create the “dramatic ex- 
perience,” but rather because we weary of its 
over-use, particularly in the hands of the inept. 

The choice of style, however, is important 
because it must be compatible with the con- 
ventions and taste of the day in order to satisfy 
the audience and the actors on both levels of 
the experience. To produce this double impact 
“dramatic experience” received on two different 
levels of the mind at the same time, the writer 
must work on two levels at the same time: he 
must create not only characters but also parts. 

Much of today’s criticism is hopelessly one- 
sided because it is based on a wrong idea of 
what the dramatist is offering and what the 
audience is taking, some critics operating ex- 
clusively in the academic or literary tradition, 
others in theatrical convention and _ produc- 
tion technique. Contemporary dramatic criti- 
cism, Mr. Priestley affirms, should avoid both 
of these extremes. 

Mr. Priestley closes his lecture with some 
observations on poetic drama. He believes that 
while blending of styles is possible, each con- 
vention has its own virtues and defects. For 
example, all rounded characters and tight plot 
construction are mutually exclusive. Further, 
the blending of neat economical prose and 
wonderful verse is impossible in the same 
play, for it sacrifices the poetry and over- 
simplifies the ideas. He does believe that poetic 
drama should be written in our naturalistic 
convention, but that has been and will be 
done only by dramatists, not by poets. 

Part Two of the book amplifies some of the 
ideas in Part One under these headings: 
“Dramatic Experience, Acting, Realism on the 
English Stage, ‘Dramatists of Ideas,’ The Author 
in the Theatre, The Dramatist at Work, Dons 
and the Drama, Broadway, The English and 
the Theatre, Shakespeare, Technique, Theatre- 
in-the-Round.” 

The Art of the Dramatist is not a “how to 
do it” book full of rules for the beginning 
playwright. Rather, it represents the philos- 
ophical reflections of a successful, practical, 
enthusiastic, mature and sensitive man of the 
theatre. It will be read by beginner and veteran 
with pleasure and profit if no more is asked 
of the writer than he promises. 

ANDREW J. KOCHMAN, JR. 
Alabama College 
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BRITISH DRAMA (4th ed., rev.). by Allardyce 
Nicoll. New York: Barnes and Noble, 1958; 
pp. viit533- $5.00. 

[This is another issue of Nicoll’s well-known 
historical survey of the English drama, origi- 
nally printed in 1925 and then brought up to 


date in 1932 and again in 1946. Regrettably, 

dramas 
used the 
book before, for it is most scholarly, interest- 
ingly written, and inclusive of the plays from 
the beginnings of 
second World 
almost 


nothing has been added about, the 


since 1946. Many have undoubtedly 


drama to the 
order to restrict the 
material such a 
chooses to 
omit virtually all discussion of the playwrights’ 


liturgical 
War. In 
limitless amount of 


history could include, the author 
their 
products. Happily he does include analyses of 
the audience and civilization of the periods, 
the physical theatre, and the production policies 
and techniques. Innumerable plays, many of 


personal lives, concentrating instead on 


them briefly quoted and outlined, are used to 
illustrate the types of styles of 
writing in each period. Unfortunately, if one 
is not extremely well-read in the drama, the 
even greater number of allusions to plays by 
name only will be quite meaningless. Nor does 
Professor Nicoll spend much time in explain- 
ing or defending his judgments of the plays 
as literary works; the reader will usually have 
to accept the labelings and evaluations with- 
out much, or any, evidence. But, of course, a 
survey is all the author intended: “An outline 
history such as this is cannot hope to do more 
than mention broad tendencies with a _ few 
selected concrete examples. .” Certainly this 
goal has been most successfully reached, and 
the teacher probably never will find a shorter 


but more detailed book to cover this extensive 
field. 


drama and 


W. J. FRIEDERICH 
Marietta College 


CHORAL SPEAKING IS FUN. by Letitia 
Raubicheck. New York: Noble and Noble, 
Publishers, Inc., 1955; pp. 44. $.75. 


This is the first in a series of three books 
dealing with choral speaking in the elementary 
school. The material presented is designed for 
use in the primary grades—second and _ third. 

The first part of the book is entitled, “How 
To Teach Choral * and discusses 
what choral speaking is and its values in the 
classroom. The section giving suggestions and 
cautions in directing the speaking choir are 
quite helpful; however, the premise appears 
to be public performance which, in my opinion, 


Speaking, 


should not be the focal point at this grade 
level. 

In choosing poems for the two grades, My 
Raubicheck has attempted to present material 
reflecting the various moods and thoughts of 
the children of those age groups. After ea 
poem she gives some suggestions to the teache; 
for possible arrangements and uses. These Sug. 
gestions help to a 
teacher with little or no experience in chor 
speaking techniques. 


would be of particular 


JuLta C. PiQuerte 
State University College for Teachers 
(Buffalo, New York) 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF VOICE AND DIC. 


TION. by Jon Eisenson. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1958; pp.  viitgos 
$4.75. 


AND SO WE SPEAK: VOICE AND ARTICU. 
LATION. by Johnnye Akin. Englewood 
Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1958; pp. 
viit+249. $6.00. 


Each of these books has merit and will be 
welcomed by concerned with 


instruction in the area of voice improvement. 


those who are 


Fisenson divides The Improvement of Voice 
and Diction into two parts in the order men- 
tioned in the title. Part One, Voice, takes up 
the usual topics of the speech mechanism, 
breathing, tone production, pitch, resonance, 
etc. Naturally it is impossible to give a full 
detailed treatment of each of the aspects of 
the voice, and unavoidable; 
however, the discussion of the various topic 
seems more uneven than is warranted. In par 
ticular, abdominal breathing is given a great 
deal of emphasis and the oversimplification of 
the discussion could be misleading. On_ the 
other hand, intonation or speech melody, an 
extremely complex topic, is treated so sketchily 
as to be of little value. Exercises for drill are 
amply provided. In fact, the exercises make up 
a good portion of each chapter and will be for 
many one of the most valuable aspects of the 
book. 


simplification is 


Part Two, Diction, presents the sounds of 
American English beginning with the vowels 
and proceeding through the consonants. The 
phonetic symbol, the dictionary symbol, and 
a key word are used to present each of the 
sounds. The treatment of the sounds is orderly 
and easy to comprehend. Here, as in Part One 
numerous exercises for drill are provided. 


Preliminary to the discussion of the sounds 
or phonemes is a brief introductory 


chapter 
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which treats a wide variety of topics such as 
the sounds of American English, classification 
of sounds, styles of speech, speech standards, 
etc. The discussion of these topics is so brief 
that it is likely to be somewhat confusing un- 
less the instructor or reader has a very sound 
background. 

Nevertheless, the book has merit. The treat- 
ment of the individual though not 
new, is adequate and the inclusion of the dic- 
together with the phonetic 
helpful to The 
strongest feature of The Improvement of Voice 


sounds, 
tionary symbol 
symbol should be many. 
and Diction is the variety and number of the 
exercises given. 

Akin also divides And So We Speak into two 
parts, but reverses the order. Part One, deals 
with Diction (the sounds of American English) 
and Part T'wo with the Voice. In general, as 
would be expected, much the same type of 
subject matter is covered in the two books. 
However, there are some features of And So We 
Speak that make it a distinctive book in its 
field. 

The first chapter, Your Linguistic Environ- 
ment, brief as it is, establishes the author's 
approach to the subject of voice improvement 
and is interesting and provocative. The chap- 
ter together with the bibliography should 
stimulate reading and interesting discussion. 

In the subsequent chapters of Part One each 
of the sounds is presented by means of the 
phonetic symbol and a key word. Drawings are 
used effectively and sufficient discussion of the 
articulators and resoriators are given to make 
the study meaningful to the student. The exer- 
cises given for each sound seem especially well 
chosen, and the which are most 
common to each sound are presented. The 
drills for each new sound include material for 
review of previous sounds so that the exercises 
have a cumulative effect. 


deviations 


Part II, Voice, treats such topics as respira- 
tion, phonation, intonation and rhythm, and 
rate. In the first two chapters sufficient ma- 
terial on breathing for speech and the anatomy 
of the speech mechanism is presented for an 
understanding of the proceeding chapters. Each 
chapter includes exercises for drill, a summary 
and a bibliography. 

The final Audition for Speech, 
stresses the importance of the human ear in 
the production of good speech, and points up 
the need for good listening habits even though 
the ear is normal. 


_ The title of Akin’s book And So We Speak 
8 Imaginative and the format is attractive. 


chapter, 


The approach is sound and the presentation 
of the material is interesting and clear. 

Both books are useful additions to the 
literature on voice improvement. Preference 
for one or the other will depend largely on the 
needs and philosophy of the individual user. 
For a college course in voice improvement this 
reviewer prefers And So We Speak. 

ILINE FIFE 
Pennsylvania State University 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE PHONETICS 
OF AMERICAN ENGLISH (2nd. ed). By 
Charles Kenneth Thomas. New York: The 
Ronald Press Company, 1958; pp. ix-273. 
$4.00. 


APPLIED PHONETICS. By Claude Merton 
Wise. Illustrated by H. S. Wise. Englewood 
Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice Hall, 1957; pp. 
ix+546. $10.00. 


ALBRIGHT, ROBERT WILLIAM. “The In- 
ternational Phonetic Alphabet: Its Back- 
grounds and Development,” International 
Journal of American Linguistics, Vol. 24, No. 
1 (January, 1958), viii-78. $2.50. 


Teachers of phonetics are usually laws unto 
themselves in the classroom. Consequently, 
while all phonetics texts have much to offer 
any student, no one text can meet all the de- 
mands of professorial interest. Fortunately, 
most teachers now use the IPA alphabet with 
its modification signs for beginning students. 

Dr. Thomas’ second edition of An Introduc- 
tion to the Phonetics of American English is 
just what it purports to be—a text to be used 
in an elementary course such as voice and dic- 
tion; it is excellent for that purpose. Most 
college teachers of phonetics will find it neces- 
sary to supplement this book with a great 
amount of additional material, particularly in 
the areas of sound changes (chapter 19 & 20) 
and historical development of the English 
language. Likewise, the teacher must look else- 
where for practice materials if he expects his 
students to transcribe with any degree of 
facility. The Introduction should be of great 
help to the young teacher beginning his career, 
but as he gains skill in anticipating the diffi- 
culties his students encounter, he will look for 
a text more complete and more thorough. 

On the other hand, Dr. Wise’s long awaited 
Applied Phonetics is full of help for the more 
advanced student who must use this book, as 
all texts should be used, for study by the proc- 
ess of sifting and reorganizing. ‘The student 
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should be alert to a few typographical errors 
(the wonder is there are so few in such a maze 
of symbols) and to the profusion of notes and 
footnotes. The author’s acknowledgement of 
the eclecticism of “the remainder” of his book 
might well have been written of “the first 
part” also. 

This magnum opus of Dr. Wise, marking 
the peak of a fruitful academic life, contains 
material enough for two texts: one in English 
phonetics believe should contain 
material on the history and development of 
the English language; the other in the applica- 
tion of phonetics, not only to the dialectal 


forms of spoken English for 


which we 


the actor and 
interpreter but to other areas such as correc- 
tion and bilingualism. In this latter area, we 
should like to see an application of Prokosch’s 
Fundamental Principle used in the explanation 
of substitutions caused by differences in timing. 
Dr. Wise does plan to spend part of his re- 
tirement in the publication of the first part 
of this volume as a separate text; we trust 
this means that the “remainder” will also be 
placed in a separate volume, each priced within 
the reach of the student. 

Dr. Albright’s study of the background and 
development of the IPA alphabet is of inesti- 
mable value to the student of either Thomas 
or Wise. Beginning with the early background 
materials of men like Hart, Robinson, and 
Wilkins, the study carries the reader through 
the work of the nineteenth scholars—Pitman, 
Ellis, Bell, Jesperson, Sweet—to the founding 
and development of the International Phonet- 
ic Association. Most valuable is the section de- 
voted to the analysis of the principles under- 
lying the IPA system. Every student should be 
thoroughly acquainted with this material. 

Students and teachers alike should use all 
three books to fill in the chinks in their know]- 
edge of phonetics. Teachers may select that 
text best suited to meet their own classroom 
laws! 


KLONDA LYNN 
University of Arizona 


HOW TO WRITE TELEVISION COMEDY 
edited by Irving Settel. Boston: The Writer, 
Inc., 1958; pp. 228. $4.00. 


TELEVISION PLAYS FOR WRITERS. edited 
by A. S. Burack. Boston: The Writer, Inc., 
1957; PP- 396. $5.00. 


TELEVISION AND RADIO WRITING, 5 
Stanley Field. Boston: Houghton Miftip 
Company, 1958; pp. 544. $5.00. 


Many pursuits are capable of formulatigp 
under the label of “how-to-do-it,” yet it j 
doubtful that an to one of th 
creative arts can be so described. Irving Set! 
has nevertheless gathered together into op 
volume a collection of short essays by esta 
lished writers and has titled his book How t 
Write Television Comedy. 

Settel’s collection will not teach a writer hoy 
to write comedy. It cannot give him a sense of 
humor nor develop his insight into people ani 
their needs, both of which are obvious pr 
requisites for writing genuine comedy regan 
less of the dramatic medium to be employei 
If the title can be ignored, however, the ti 
ented writer planning to write television comet 
will find much of sound value in this book. 


approach 


Such comedy writers as Leonard Hole, Sy. 
ney Reznick, Bob Howard and Eric Heath 
know their field and they present a competent 
analysis of its mechanics. Writing gags and 
jokes for the television comic is thorough 
discussed. A chapter by Art Henley entitled 
“Comedy Characterization” is a valuable on- 
tribution since Henley takes as his premix 
that “no comedy is possible without some fom 
of characterization” and then sets forth van 
ous methods that may be used to achieve that 
characterization. 

Editor Settel contributes what is perhap 
the book’s most important and helpful chapter 
for the beginning writer, and, ironically, it ha 
absolutely nothing to do with the volume! 
subject. Settel offers practical advice on selling 
a manuscript. He covers all of the major ma 
kets available to the free-lance writer and liss 
specific steps in submitting a manuscript. 


How to Write Television Comedy is worth 
having for its appendix alone. Settel has ob 
tained an excellent set of comedy scripts 
There is a complete “Perry Como Show” and 
one from the now deceased “Date With the 
Angels” series plus several others of both the 
thirty minute and hour length. “How 
Write Television Comedy” is an informative 
and entertaining book to read and though ne 
suitable as a classroom text, it will be a val 
able addition to a writer’s personal library. 

In his volume, Television Plays for Writers, 
editor A. S. Burack presents eight complett 
television scripts and personal comments }} 
their authors. These plays are by well-know? 
television playwrights: Anne Howard Baile) 


(“The Narrow Man”), Robert Dozier (“A Reil 
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Fine Cutting Edge’), Horton Foote (“Flight”), 
Fdith and Samuel Grafton (“Mock Trial”), 
Tad Mosel (“The Out-of-Towners”), Reginald 
Rose (“Tragedy in a Temporary Town”), Rod 
Serling (“Noon on Doomsday”), and Gore 
Vidal (“Honor”). Herbert Brodkin, one of the 
producers of “Studio One,” has written an in- 
formative addressed to those who 
would write for television. 


foreword 


As straight reading, the plays are entertain- 
ing. As a guide to writing television dramas, 
the plays and the authors’ comments provide 
an insight into the form and problems involved 
in writing television drama. 

Stanley Field’s, Television and Radio Writ- 
ing, is a comprehensive textbook covering the 
area Of writing for broadcast purposes- and 
designed for classroom use at the college and 
university level. This book is soundly written 
and it attempts to answer many of the ques- 
tions students of writing continually ask. 

Field has covered every phase of writing for 
the broadcast media. In addition, he has 
written a special section on copyright and 
marketing information. This book will in all 
likelihood become widely adopted. 

ROGER M. BUSFIELD, JR. 
Michigan State University 


VOICE AND ARTICULATION. by Charles 
Van Riper and John V. Irwin. Englewood 
Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1958; pp xviit566. 


$6.95. 


A monumental work with a prosaic title 
which more appropriately, but less euphoni- 
ously, should be Articulation and Voice, marks 
a major step forward in speech pathology. The 
authors have conducted an exhaustive investi- 
gation of the literature on all aspects of ar- 
ticulation and voice. They have systematized 
and evaluated it. The result. is an authoritative 
book that sounds the death knell for the age 
of authorities, at least as far as some aspects 
of articulation disorders are concerned. As the 
authors state, “If we are to make progress in 
speech therapy, we must be sure of the validity 
of our beliefs. We must reexamine our hypo- 
theses and the research pertinent to them. This 
scrutiny will often be disillusioning and_per- 
haps irritating to those who feel more secure 
in knowing the wrong. answers than in know- 
ing the right questions. We can sympathize 
with these individuals, but we cannot share 
their feelings. We believe that we are on the 
threshold of a new era in speech therapy, one 
in which far-reaching advances in our knowl- 


edge of etiology and therapeutic principles 
will be made.” 

The first six chapters are the finest to be 
found in the literature on articulation dis- 


.orders. The promise of the book is most com- 


pletely realized in this section. Not only is the 
widely scattered body of knowledge in_ this 
area collected and systematized, but the authors 
have done a splendid job of pointing “a tenta- 
tive finger in the direction of the future.” 
Treatment in this “future” is seen as being 
organized around learning theory and _ princi- 
ples of automatic control through feedback. 
Accordingly, the diagnostic and_ therapeutic 
procedures are based squarely on theoretically 
defensible rationales which in turn are derived 
from basic research in speech. By providing a 
theoretical frame of reference from which the 
techniques are drawn, the clinician need no 
longer proceed in the dark. He will now be 
better able to predict what will and what 
won't work. 

Throughout the chapters on the nature and 
causes of abnormal articulation, articulation 
testing, symptomatology, etiological therapy, 
and articulation therapy runs the basic princi- 
ple of the corrective process: that defective 
articulation must be relearned through the 
utilization of auditory feedback just as normal 
articulation is learned in the first - place. 
According to this theory, kinaesthetic and 
tactual feedback replace auditory feedback as 
the dominant monitoring avenue once articu- 
latory patterns are stabilized and made habit- 
ual. If the stability of the error can be dis- 
rupted, then the case is on the road to im- 
provement as he varies his motor speech re- 
sponses in search of a correct sound pattern 


‘on which he can fixate. During the process of 


habituating a new sound (getting the kinaes- 
thetic and tactual feel of it) he must rely on 
self-hearing to detect differences between the 
sound he is making and the standard phoneme 
he is attempting to match. 

The chapter on symptomatology is a unique 
contribution. In it are presented the acoustic 
and_ kinesiologic similarities and differences 
among the most frequent defective conson- 
ants and their common errors. This material 
is offered to help the therapist determine 
phonemic similarity, since research evidence 
suggests that the more similar the standard 
and the error sound, the closer the case is to 
mastery of that sound. 

The chapter on etiological therapy will be a 
disappointment to those speech pathologists 
and psychologists who view speech disorders as 
distress signals from persons in conflict. The 
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authors 
chapter 


explain the extreme brevity of this 
by pointing out that etiology is im- 
portant only insofar as it is still affecting the 
case at the time of therapy. Moreover, they 
state that correction of causal conditions rare- 
ly corrects articulation errors. However, the 
one page discussion of treatment for emotional 
problems and parent counseling is so sketchy 
as to lead the unwary therapist to the con- 
clusion that these are not matters of primary 
concern. This chapter would have been better 
omitted than treated so lightly. 

The section on disorders of voice is excellent 
despite some flaws. The fact that the discus- 
sion is based more on the opinion of authorities 
than on research evidence is not the authors’ 
fault. This is an area in which there are a 
plethora of opinions and a dearth of good 
investigations. Although the same _ theoretical 
framework prevails as in the chapters on ar- 
ticulation, still the writing in the voice sec- 
tion does not seem to grow logically out of a 
body of basic principles. Instead, the theory 
seems to be superimposed upon the. discussion. 
Finally, occasional confusions in the writing 
may readers some annoyance. 
Aside from these minor flaws, the presentation 
on voice is most enlightening. 

The chapter on organic disorders of voice 
will be of particular value to the clinician who 
needs accurate practical information to guide 
him in the recognition and proper management 
of the cases. The authors have chosen to in- 
clude the problem of cleft palate in this chapter 
rather than in the section on articulation. 
They have not attempted a detailed discussion 
of the cleft palate condition except as it bears 
on the treatment of associated speech difficul- 
ties. As is true throughout the book, excep- 
tional research has been done for the materials 
on voice. The rewarding result is an authorita- 
tive presentation of the various characteristics 
of functional as well as organic defects of 
voice, and specific therapies for these disorders. 

The last six chapters can serve as a splendid 
introduction to voice science. Normal produc- 
tion of speech is analyzed as a_ background 
against which abnormal production can be 
better understood. The simplified anatomical 
sketches are abundant and will be especially 
helpful to the beginning student who is having 
difficulty visualizing structural relationships. 
The authors have done an admirable job of 
presenting an accurate comprehensive picture 
of the speech mechanisms and their functions 
without becoming hopelessly embroiled in 
anatomical minutiae. The chapters on the 
anatomy of articulation, and positions and 


cause careful 


muscles used in articulation are unusual and 
valuable. The analysis of the probable musdg 
involved in the production of the consonany 
and vowels is very much related to the earlie 
discussion of articulation symptomatology, The 
last two chapters on acoustics and architectuy 
acoustics are interesting lucid presentations of 
complex concepts, but they do not seem to by 
an integral part of this book. Whereas respira. 
tion, phonation, and articulation are all dis 
cussed admirably, the topic of resonance, whic 
logically would be included with acoustics, js 
not even mentioned. Instead, the basic proper. 
ties of sound are described at a level of mathe 
matical detail that will probably be more con 
founding than clarifying for most clinicians o 
beginning students in voice science. 

Rarely does one book serve more than one 
purpose adequately. Voice and Articulation js 
one of these exceptions. It has much to offer 
students at all levels of professional develop. 
ment. The most mature scholar will find here 
an unexcelled reference the advanced 
clinician will find a defensible rationale for a 
program of therapy; the young clinician will 
find the most complex concepts written with 
such simplicity that they do not need to be 
simplified for the beginner’s consumption; and 
the student of voice science will find as good 
an-introductory text as is currently available. 
This is a truly superlative book. It is destined 
to be a classic in the field. 

WILLIAM) = H. PERKINS 
University of Southern California 


work; 


BASIC PRINCIPLES OF SPEECH (rev. edi- 
tion). by Lew Sarett, William Trufant Foster 
and Alma Johnson Sarett. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1958; pp. xit+6o1. $5.00. 


The third edition of Sarett and _ Foster's 
Basic Principles of Speech is a thoroughgoing 
revision. Like its excellent predecessors, 
the new edition is sound in philosophy, sound 


two 


in principles, and retains the warmth and hw 


manness previously identified with Sarett and 
Foster. Although Lew Sarett did not finish the 
new edition, he made plans for it before his 
death. These plans were completed in a most 
commendable fashion by his wife, Dr. Alma 
Johnson Sarett. 


About one-third of the total content of the 
third edition is new (two chapters are entirely 
new), and much of the remaining two-thirds 
has been rearranged. The book consists of four 
parts: “Beginning the Study of Speech,’ 
“Attacking the Basic Problems,” “Mastering 


the Skills of Speech,” and “Speaking and 
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Listening Productively.” Chapter One, “You 
and Your Three Worlds,” is new and intro- 
duces the student to the nature and function 
of speech in the modern world. Chapter Two 
contains the time-honored “Seven Basic Princi- 
ples of Speech” and is an overview of the text. 
Part. Two “Attacking the Basic Problems,” 
begins with a new chapter, “Using Your Power 
to Think,” and deals with the student’s use of 
his resources in speech making, introduces him 
to speaking, interpretation, and 
stresses the development of self-confidence. Part 
Ill, “Mastering the Skills of Speech” encom- 
passes materials formerly in Part I of the first 
and second editions. According to the authors, 
there are two significant departures in the 
third edition from earlier editions and from 
most fundamentals texts: “(1) ,Language is 
treated not as a final consideration in speech 
composition but as the major element of the 
oral medium and (2) Speech style, as distinct 


discussion, 


from literary style, is treated as the order and 
through the 
integrated medium of language, vocal expres- 
bodily Part IV “Speaking 
and Listening Productively” consists of a re- 
organization of the former section on speech 
composition. The four concluding chapters are 
devoted to developing the general ends of 
speech: instructing, stimulating, exploring and 
persuading. 
Listening, 


movement of ideas expressed 


sion and action.” 


as the counterpart of speech in 
oral communication, is stressed throughout the 
book. Former exercises at the end of chapters 
have been renamed “Suggestions and Assign- 
ments” and are much improved. They afford 
the student many opportunities for testing and 
developing his understanding of and skill in 
communication. 

The rearrangement of materials in the new 
edition has resulted in a more concurrent 
movement of units. The new double-column 
format and some sixty half-tones and line cuts 
which support the content lend utility and 
grace to the From the time-honored 
“Seven Basic Principles of Speech” to the con- 
cluding chapter on “persuading through 
Speech” the text is sound in theory and philos- 
ophy and retains the clarity, sharpness and 


warmth of style that characterized earlier edi- 
tions, 


text. 


The third edition should maintain the high 
place among outstanding basic texts, adapted 
'0 courses in fundamentals of speech and public 
speaking, accorded the first and second edi- 
tions of “Basic Principles of Speech.” 

WaAyYNE C, EUBANK 
University of New Mexico 


COMMUNICATION: HANDLING _ IDEAS 
EFFECTIVELY. by Roy Ivan Johnson, 
Marie Schalekamp, and Lloyd A. Garrison. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Company, 1956; pp. 
361. $4.50. 

The authors of this “unified text for fresh- 
man courses which integrates the subjects of 
writing, reading, speaking, listening and ob- 
serving” offer a three-fold purpose: to develop 
positive attitudes on the part of the student 
toward the communication subjects; to im- 
prove his skill in these fields; and to facilitate 
his personality development through the use of 
these communication skills. Such a_ heroic 
undertaking is commendable, since there is a 
need for textbooks of this type. 


The authors point with pride to material 
not usually found in other texts: “a correla- 
tion of oral and written communication, an 
orientation unit making it unnecessary for 
the student to use an orientation handbook, a 
constant stress on evaluation and critical think- 
ing, a practical approach to report writing, the 
basic importance of ideas, and the relation 
of communication skills to social and personal 
development.” An appendix includes forty- 
three sections (fifty-one pages) of a “Students’ 
Guide to Usage.” 

Such a comprehensive treatment is laudable, 
but the inclusion of so much in 361 pages may 
be a weakness. The chapter on college orienta- 
tion may well make it unnecessary for an orien- 
tation handbook, but some teachers may feel 
that this is not a vital responsibility of the 
communications instructor. Also, this topic 
may not prove as challenging to freshmen who 
take the course the second semester, or the 
second or third quarter. The inclusion of the 
“grammar handbook” materials in the appen- 
dix appears to be an attempt to include in one 
book everything related to teaching freshmen 
communication. There are better and more 
complete treatments to be found elsewhere. 

The emphasis on “personality development” 
needs careful study. To try to develop one’s 
personality through the mastery of communi- 
cation skills may be quite superficial and may 
fail to consider the total complexity of the 
human personality. 


This text, the above comments to the con- 
trary, has much useful and worthwhile ma- 
terial. The treatment on the laws of associ- 
ation is excellent, as is the entire chapter on 
“The Nature and Function of Language.” The 
treatment of patterns of development is clear, 
concise and complete, An excellent instructor's 
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manual is available. The “cyclic” progression 
of materials is a welcomed relief from the 
traditional “unit approach.” 
For the freshman 


Handling 


communications course, 
Effectively have weak- 
is worth serious consideration. 


Ideas 
nesses, but it 


may 


CHARLES L. BALCER 
St. Cloud State College 


YOUR SPEECH REVEALS YOUR PER- 
SONALITY. by Dominick A. Barbara. Spring- 
field, Illinois: Charles C. Thomas, Publisher, 


1958; PP. 174- $5.59. 


Speech practition:rs and therapists have long 
sensed a close tie between the outward mani- 
festation we term speech and the more remote 
imponderable we call personality. Correction- 
ists particularly shy away from “lowering your 
pitch” or “use your hands more” or “speed 
up your rate of speaking.” Often the public 
address man teaching a class of public speak- 
ing will be tempted to dwell on these par- 
ticulars, but place the correctionist at the head 
of the same class, and he will be more likely 
to explore the underlying causes of undesirable 
speech behavior. 

It is therefore appropriate that Dr. Barbara 
in this text should explore and underscore his 
basic theme that speech and personality are 
one. This is not to say that the theme is 
startlingly new to speech people. Many speech 
texts give prominent position to the quota- 
tion, “What you are, speaks so loudly that 
I cannot hear what you say.” The Aristotelian 
concept of ethos affirms the importance of the 
essential worth of a man being an important 
determinant of his persuasiveness. But this 
textual reminder of the. significance of per- 
sonality in the everyday adjustment to com- 
municative challenges makes the author's con- 
tribution an important one. 

One finds in this production only one or two 
negative notes. The reader will wish that 
greater care had been taken with the typog- 
raphy. The surprisingly frequent errors in 
spelling reveal a carelessness on the part of 
the publisher that is scarcely excusable. 

The reader may also question the considera- 
tion given by the author to the subject of 
non-stuttering Indians. To attribute this theory 
wholly to Professor Snidecor will raise more 
than the eyebrows of those who have sat in 
Wendell Johnson’s classroom. Without fanning 
the dispute as to who was first to espouse this 
theory, it does at least seem important to men- 
tion the name of the Iowa professor who has 


‘useful to the teacher of speech who is seekin 


contributed so much to this ant hropologic 
discovery. 


Taken en toto, however, this volume will } 


to isolate the “normal” and the “neurotic” jy 
the personality of his student speakers, ay 
assist them in satisfying adjustmen 
to the demands of the platform and the 
ference table. 


making 


FREDERICK G. ALEXANDR 
Michigan State University 


SPEAKING FOR RESULTS. by Ralph 4 
Micken. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Compam 
1958; pp. xilit209. $2.75. 


In the first sentence of the introduction t 
Speaking for Results the author states tha 
“this book is intended to be practical.” A ar 
ful scrutiny of his text reveals that the authr 
has carefully adherred to this avowed purpose 
This reviewer considers Micken’s book to be: 
most practical approach to speech, written in 
a very readable style. Several pertinent ar 
toons from the Saturday Evening Post add t 
the interesting presentation of the material 
Throughout all the chapters a unique type d 
subtitles is used to help the reader mor 
readily grasp the meaning. 

The author has divided the book into fou 
logical parts. Under the title of The Speaker 
Who’s Talking?, emphasis is placed upon th 
importance of the speaker's attitude towarl 
the speech situation and problems in delivery 
The author strongly supports the viewpoint 
that “nothing will help the speaker to succeei 
if his attitudes toward the job are faulty.” The 
emphasis upon concept is one of the 
distinctive features of the book, and the view 
point seems convincingly presented. In the 
second part, The Audience: Who’s Listening, 
the speaker is urged to analyze the attitude 
and interests of the audience. In discussing 
The Idea: What Is Being Talked About, 
ample space is devoted to pointed sugge 
tions designed to help a speaker have some 
thing worthwhile to say with effective organi 
The concluding division of the te 
contains fifteen short chapters dealing with 


this 


zation. 


typical speech situations. In each of thee 
chapters the inclusion of some well-chosen 
“Don'ts” should help _ the inexperiencel 


speaker to adapt himself more successfully © 
the particular common speech situation undet 
consideration. 

The exercises at the end 


thoughtful 


of each chapiet 
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enced speech teacher, and they should be 
found quite adequate. 

Speaking for Results is especially adapted to 
classes in business and professional speech and 
public speaking. This book is a welcome addi- 
tion to the publications in this field, and it 
deserves careful consideration on the part of 
those responsible for selecting texts for such 
courses. 

CRANNEL ‘TOLLIVER 
West Texas State College 


PRINCIPLES OF PUBLIC SPEAKING. by 
Raymond G. Smith. New York: The Ronald 
Press Company, 1958; pp. vit 76. $4.25. 
Although the title of this book would seem 

to classify it as a beginning text, such is not 
the case. The author points out in his Preface 
that, “In writing this book I have had in 
mind the needs of those beginnin;: students 
who have had some prior speech experience, 
or have a strong desire to improve their speak- 
ing skills.” He then suggests that the material 
presented is adequate “either for the tradi- 
tional full course in public speaking or for 
special classes of beginning students who have 
had high school or college training in speech.” 
The latter, at least, seems to be a fair state- 
ment of the obvious, but who has such a 
class? The book could perhaps be useful as 
a review text for an intermediate or advanced 
class, or as a source book for adult speakers 
in need of a summation of the speech processes; 
but I feel it is neither intended for nor suited 
to a beginning speech class with no previous 
speech background. 

Two things make the book of interest, how- 
ever. First, it is a concise summation of the 
traditional divisions: the audience, the ma- 
terials, the speech, and the speaker. Second, 
some interesting new material, as well as the 
individualism of the author, is spread through- 
out the entire book. These add to the read- 
ability. 

Chapter I is an effective essay dealing with 
communication in modern society. Discussing 
goals of speech training, reference is given 
to a study I made establishing speech per- 
sonality norms in which the point is made that 
a study of public speaking will improve the 
Personality, develop leadership qualities, and 
instill an awareness of social responsibilities. 

Concentrations of 


material not generally 


presented in such a text are found in three 
chapters: “Appeal Through Ethos”; “Reasoning 
Operationally”; and “Increasing Confidence.” 
The chapter on “Appeal Through Ethos” de- 
fines the nature of ethos and summarizes 
some interesting new material. “Reasoning Op- 
erationally” is a summation of concepts ad- 
advanced by S. I. Hayakawa, Stuart Chase, 
Wendell Johnson, and the late Irving J. Lee. 
The chapter on “Increasing Confidence,” how- 
ever, although interesting, seems to be out of 
place in a book written (as the author states) 
for students with some speech background. 
On the other hand, this chapter would be 
helpful if the book is read by a layman, and 
it strikes me that this may well be the book’s 
greatest potential usefulness. 

On one of the basic processes discussed I 
take issue with the author. The mechanical 
structure of an outline is explained as: I, In- 
troduction; II, Body; III, Conclusion—with 
these headings placed along the left-hand 
margin line. It is pointed out in the text that 
several systems have been suggested, but that 
this system “is probably used most widely.” 
It is a minor point of irritation I suppose, 
but I feel quite certain that the centering 
in the middle of the page of these structural 
divisions is preferred by most speech texts 
and _ teachers. 

The book is concluded by a chapter on 
“Listening and Evaluating.” This chapter ends 
with four suggested rating forms. I feel this 
chapter as written has more value for a teach- 
er than for a student. It seems to be pointed 
in that direction. For example, only advanced 
students or teachers could be expected to use 
a voice analysis form requiring a knowledge of 
phonetics. 

There is no appendix. A series of good ques- 
tions follows each chapter, but only certain 
chapters have suggested reading lists. The 
book has no pictures, however, there are a 
number of interesting line drawings. 

The author's attempt to review the funda- 
mentals and also to include new material 
presents a difficult structural problem—one 
not fully solved. For a complete, or spot re- 
view, I would prefer a broader text; but, for 
a quick summary. of the entire speech process 
this book can easily be read in a single eve- 
ning. 

JAMeEs ALBERT TRACY 
Murray State College 
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ELEMENTARY—SECONDARY EDUCATION 


SHANNON, DAN C., 


Tragedy,” 


“Our 
Education, 


Greatest Educational 
Vol. 79, No. 1 (Sep- 
tember, 1958), 8-11. 


According to the author, the greatest edu- 
cational tragedy in America is the dissipation 
and squandering of talent. Educators realize the 
necessity of helping the gifted child as well 
as the subnormal. They suggest that school 
and home can develop the gifted child to his 
greatest potentialities by “teaching the gifted 
child what he wants to know when he 
to know it.” 


wants 
Motivation and guidance is the 
core of teaching for all children but even more 
so in the case of the gifted. 


EICHORN, JOHN R. “Lets Consider the Teacher,” 
Education, Vol. 79, No. 1 


22-24, 


(September, 1958), 


Because of world events, emphasis is being 
placed upon the educational needs of the gifted 
child. However, this article stresses a most es- 
sential aspect of any educational program for 
the gifted, namely, the classroom teacher. An 
orientation course for the teacher, more work 
in psychology, additional qualities needed in 
the teacher, reference books on the education 
of the gifted are discussed. 


Hitt, CrypE M. “How to Secure and Retain 
Good Teachers,” The Education Digest, Vol. 
XXIV, No. 2 (October, 1958), 8-10. 


This is a very abbreviated report on the Yale 
Fairfield Study of Elementary Teaching. How- 
ever, the reader can find the answers here to 
the three basic questions raised: “1. Why do 
not more young people qualify for teaching as 
a career? 2. Why do we lose so many trained 
teachers before the compulsory retirement age 
is reached? 3. What can be done to improve the 
recruitment and retention of good teachers?” 


Dawson, Davin H. “Industry’s Changing Needs 
for People and Skills,” The Education Digest, 
Vol. XXIV, No. 2 (October, 1958), 11-14. 


The author, connected with industry, feels 
that our present educational system. must meet 


the challenge of the advances taking place jp 
the industrial and scientific world. Intellectyg. 
ly more demanding subjects, keeping studeny 
learning at speed, greater 
flexibility in the selection of the curriculum 


their maximum 
more competition between students are some 
of the ideas presented. Although the autho 
has placed emphasis on mathematics and the 
physical sciences, he feels that social science 
and the humanities will certainly continue w 
be very important in this ever changing world. 


Berry, Exoise. “Films and Creative Expression,’ 
Elementary English, Vol. XXXV, No. 6 (O¢ 
tober, 1958), 383-386. 

This is a short account, describing the study 
made, to show what possibilities films have in 
promoting creative expression in children. 4 
summary of ‘the findings are presented with 
pertinent comments by the author. 


CarMony, Epwin. “An Elementary Instructional 
Materials Educational 
Audio Visual Guide, Vol. 37, 
tober, 1958), 514. 


Screen and 
No. 10 (0¢ 


Center,” 


The author, as supervisor of Audio Visual 
Instruction in Indiana _ Public 
Schools, has found that to get well chosen 
material to the teacher is a major problem 
The article deals with this problem of coordi: 
nation. It is the first 
tural solutions for 
high schools. 


the Gary, 


of a series on architec 


audiovisual problems in 


“New Direction for Speech Education in Aus 


tralia,” Today’s Speech, Vol. VI, No. $ 
(September, 1958), 20-22. 
A committee of teachers, under the chair 


manship of the Director of Secondary Educ 
tion for New South Wales, presents a new 
approach to the educational philosophy of 
speech in Australia. The old policy concem 
trated on voice and diction. The new 
approach, “avoids any attempt to force speech 
into a common mould and concentrates on ét 
couraging the pupil to express himself in every 
day situations with ease, naturalness and lack 
of affectation.” 
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SPEECH AND HEARING THERAPY 


prowN, WituiAM J. “An Experimental Investi- 
gation of the Effectiveness of Binaural Hear- 
ing for Adults with Hearing Impairments,” 

The Volta Vol. 60, No. 8 (Oct., 

1958), PP- 449 j62. 

The author designed this study to compare 
the efficiency of binaural, pseudo-binaural, and 
monaural amplification for hearing impaired 
adults in four experimental conditions: speech 
reception threshold, scores, 
speech to noise ratios, and localization of 
sound. The subjects in the experimental groups 
having conductive, 
deafness. It was found that 
significant differences between 
the three types of amplification in discrimina- 


Review, 


discrimination 


had been diagnosed as 


mixed, or neural 


there were no 


tion scores or in speech to noise ratios. How- 
ever, there were significant differences in speech 
reception thresholds and localization of sound. 
The author that further 


suggests research is 


needed. 


CarTeR, Eunice T. and Buck, McKeENziEz. “Prog- 
Testing for Functional Articulation 
Children in the First 
Grade,” Journal of Speech and Hearing Dis- 
orders, Vol. 23, No. 2 (May, 1958), pp. 124- 
133. 

The purpose of this study was to devise a 
prognostic articulation test and to investigate 
the effect of therapy on first grade children. 
{ spontaneous 


nostic 


Disorders Among 


picture articulation test, an 
imitation test made of the same words as those 
used in the spontaneous test, and a nonsense 
syllable imitation test were given to 175 first 
grade children who had functional articulation 
disorders. The children were divided into two 
groups. The 83 children in the control group 


received 


two, thirty-minute 


therapy lessons 
weekly for a nine-month school year. The 92 
children in the experimental group received 
no special help. 

It was found that the higher the percentage 
of correction on the syllable imita- 
tion test, the more accurate was the prediction 
of successful without therapy and 
that the children in the control group did im- 
prove with the aid of therapy, including those 
children who had made no correction on the 
nonsense syllable imitation test. 


nonsense 


outcome 


CosreLLo, MARY Rose. “Language Development 
Through Speech-Reading,” The Volta Re- 
view, Vol. 60, No. 6 


25 99.9% 
9, 272 273. 


(June, 1958), pp. 257- 


we usually look upon speechreading 
achievement as a rather specific receptive skill 


75 


—a way in which the hearing impaired may 
understand spoken language. For the adult 
who has mastered a verbal language system 
this viewpoint is satisfactory. For the child who 
is developing language we must approach 
speechreading training from the standpoint of 
its function in total language acquisition as 
well as from the standpoint of its specific 
function in understanding.” 


FRANKS, BEULAH B. and Rovusey, Ciype L. 
“Visual Perception of Stutters and Nonstut- 
terers,” Child Development, Vol. 29, No. 3 
(Sept., 1958), Pp. 445-447- 

A Keystone Tachistoscope was used for test- 
ing the visual perception of twenty stutterers 
and twenty  nonstutterers who had _ been 
matched on the basis of age, sex, race, mental 
age, intelligence, vision, hearing. It was found 
that the receptive capacity for visual percep- 
tion showed no important differences between 
the two groups. 


HARRISON, SAM. “A Review of Research in 
Speech and Language Development of the 
Mentally Retarded Child,” American Journal 
of Mental Deficiency, Vol. 63, No. 2 (Sept., 
1958), pp. 236-240. 

This article is the first of a series to be re- 
ported. The author here reviews literature con- 
cerned with description, analysis, and develop- 
ment of speech and language in mentally re- 
tarded children. Some aspects of the problem 
which are in need of further study are given 
at the conclusion. 


Korsror, Oniver P. “Language Training of 
Low-Grade Mongoloid Children,” American 
Journal of Mental Deficiency, Vol. 63, No. 1 
(July, 1958), pp- 17-30. 

Thirty institutionalized mongoloid patients 
were selected on the basis of chronological age, 
lack of other crippling defects, race, and a 
mental age of at least 114 years for a study 
of the effect of intensive individual language 
training. The results of the investigation seem 
to agree with previous studies which have 
shown that individuals with IQ’s below 25 
do not profit from training. However, it was 
found that the subjects with a higher mental 
age did show improvement over their paired 
controls. 


Mowrer, O. H. “Hearing and Speaking: An 
Analysis of Language Learning,” Journal of 
Speech and Hearing Disorders, Vol. 23, No. 
2 (May, 1958), pp. 143-152. 

Various theories of learning as applied to 
the acquisition of speech are reviewed and are 
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found author. He has 
found from his work with talking birds and 
his observations of human infants that “once 
words, as heard, take on positive emotional 
connotations, the their re- 
production, on a purely autistic, self-rewarding, 
non communicative basis. Then, once imitated, 
once reproduced, words can thereafter func- 


unsatisfactory by the 


stage is set for 


tion in the interpersonal, social mode that 
we call language.” 
SCHIEFELBUSCH, R. L. and _ LINpsEy, MaAry 


Jeanne. “A New Test of Sound Discrimina- 
tion, “Journal of Speech and Hearing Dis- 
orders, Vol. 23, No. 2 (May, 1958), pp. 153- 


159. 


In this article the authors present a prelimi- 
nary description of a picture test for sound 
discrimination which investigates the subject's 
ability to discriminate functional speech units 
as they hear them from others, as they pro- 
them themselves, and as they evaluate 
them silently. As a result of the investigation 
of sound discrimination ability carried out by 
the authors with the test they describe, they 
make some significant conclusions concerning 
the sound discrimination ability of speech de- 
fective children. 


duce 


Younc, EpNA Hitt. “A Personal Experience 
With Speech,” Journal of Speech and Hear- 
ing Disorders, Vol. 23, No. 2 (May, 1958). 
pp. 136-142. 

The author describes her own experience 
with muscular incoordination. She herself had 
had a structural anomaly in her speech mech- 
anism which caused her to use compen- 
sating movements for intelligible speech. She 
later attempted to correct these movements 
and found that one of the effects of such cor- 
rection was muscular conflict. Her observation 
of herself and others indicates a relationship 
between the kind of muscular conflict she 
describes and stuttering. She also suggests that 
there be “. . . correct learning at the time of 
speech acquisition—a direction of the processes 
as they are being attempted.” 


SANDERSON, Bruce A. “Effective Surgery for 
Deafness,” Clinical Medicine, Volume 5, 
Number 5 (May, 1958), 637-643. 


Appropriate, well performed surgery will 
often restore hearing in conductive deafness. 
Although considerable work is being done in 
the treatment of perceptive or nerve deafness, 
so far it has met with little success. There is 
a growing feeling that certain cases of this 
type may be caused by intralabyrinthine hyper- 


tension, comparable to glaucoma in the eve 
When this is so, a fenestra ovalis done cathy 
before any degeneration has occurred may te 
store hearing. With the increased interest jp 
the physiology of hearing, many advances jy 
expected, jj 
deafness should }y 
advised to come in periodically to see if am 
treatments developed whid 
may improve their hearing. 


the treatment of deafness are 


patients with perceptive 


new have been 


SIFGENTHALER, Bruce M. “The Use of Hearing 
Public Children,” AMA 
Archives of Otolaryngology, Vol. 68, No. 4 
(September, 1958), 367-371. 


Aids by School 


The average amount of acoustic gain fo 
speech reception threshold obtained by school 
children wearing hearing aids has been found 
to be from 15 to over 40 db. by various in 
vestigators. Among the Center County children 
for whom aids were indicated, an average speeth 
threshold gain of 22 db. found. This 
average gain is about a 60% reduction in hear 
ing loss as the result of wearing hearing aids 


was 


In the general school population about 1 chill © 


in 700 needs a hearing aid. However, in prac 
tice at the present time only 1 child in about 
using acoustic amplification in_ the 
area studied. 


1250 is 


school 


Burk, KENNETH W. “Traditional and Psycho 
galvanic Skin Response Audiometry,” Journal 
of Speech and Hearing Research, Vol. 1, No. 
3 (September, 1958), 275-278. 


Twenty subjects (10 male, 10 female) were 
selected randomly from 363 introductory psy 
chology students. Thresholds taken on _ the 
right ears at 250, 1000 and 4000 cps by tradi- 
tional and PGSR audiometry were employed’ to 
evaluate the validity of the latter technique. 
Only 15 subjects were tested at 1000 cps. The 
PGSR audiometric method was found to give 
valid measures of auditory thresholds at all 
three frequencies with the tradi- 
tional test as the criterion. PGSR audiometty 
also showed consistent measurements over all 
three frequencies. 


results of 


SPRIESTERSBACH, D. C.; DaArtey, Freperic L; 
Morris, Hucniterr L. “Language Skills in 
Children with Cleft Palates,” Journal of 
Speech and Hearing Research, Vol. 1, NO 
3 (September, 1958), 279-285. 


The hypothesis tested was that children with 
cleft palates are retarded in their language de 


velopment. The procedure consisted of (1) 


securing measurements of the performance of 
a group of children with cleft palates using 
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three indices of language development and (2) 
comparing the performance of the children 
according to these measures of language de- 
velopment with norms established by Templin 
and Ammons and his associates. The following 
conclusions appear warranted: (1) children 
with cleft palates are in general retarded in 
mean length of response. (2) their language 
development as measured by structural com- 
plexity scores is not different on the average 
from that of the normative group. (3) they are 
in general retarded in vocabulary usage. 


LINGUISTICS 


’ yauécor, ANDRE. “The Role of Releases in the 


Final 
Part 1 


Identification of Released 
Language, Vol. 34, No. 3, 
September, 1958). 


Stops,” 
(July- 


This article describes three experiments con- 

ducted at the Haskins Laboratories: According 
to the author, “The purpose of this study is 
to determine information the re- 
leases of p, t, k, b, d, g, convey as to their 
place (labial, alveolar, or velar) and manner 
voicing or voicelessness) of articulation.” 


how much 


GREENWAY, JOHN. “Australian Cattle Lingo,” 
American Speech, Vol. XXXIII, No. 3 (Oc- 
tober, 1958), 163-169. 


A brief description of the people and land 
known as Northern Territory and Western 
Queensland, Australia gives the linguist a cap- 
sule background for the extensive vocabulary 
at the end of the article. This list of Australian 
words and expressions are important for the 
understanding of the language of the Aussie 
stockman. 


PUBLIC SPEAKING—DISCUSSION 


Over, Ectert S. “The Art of Conversation,” 
Today’s Speech, Vol. VI, No. 3 (September, 
1958), 3-6. 


According to the author, “Conversation is 
like a hardy perennial plant, constantly trying 
0 grow and flower and find fulfillment.” Peo- 


‘ple have the wish and capacity for conversa- 


tion but unfortunately they have the power to 
destroy it. The author discusses the problem 
of how conversation is thwarted by the 
thoughtless and the inexperienced. 


Scomipt, RALPH N. “Will you Please Say a Few 
Words,” Today’s Speech, Vol. VI, 


No. 3 
(September, 1958), 7-8. 


The writer is aware that the question “Will 
You Please Say a Few Words” strikes terror to 


the average person. But he shows that the ma- 
jority of speakers are not surprised when asked 
and usually have ample opportunity for 
preparation. He discusses three circumstances 
under which people are asked to “say a few 
words.” Helpful suggestions on the length of 
the speech and the use of certain patterns 
of organization are included. 


Lewis, JAMES M. “Spur-of-the Moment 
Speeches,” Today’s Speech, Vol. VI, No. 3 
(September, 1958), 9-10. 


This article stresses the need for teaching 
and training a student in the “Impromptu 
Speech.” The author realizes, of course, the 
importance of effective public speaking follow- 
ing established methods. He deplores, how- 
ever, the way the Impromptu Speech is used at 
times in the classroom. Because of this situa- 
tion, he offers some very useful and concrete 
suggestions in the teaching of this type of 
speech. 


PALZzER, Epwarp. “The Strange Case of Speaker 
Jekyllhyde,” Today’s Speech, Vol. VI, No. 3 
(September, 1958), 11-12. 


The author discusses the dangers confront- 
ing a student of public speaking because the 
speech teacher, through his criticism, causes 
the student to become tense, frightened and un- 
creative. 


EIsENSTADT, ARTHUR A. “Speech Blocks—How 
To Deal With Them,” Today’s Speech, Vol. 
VI, No. 3 (September, 1958), 13-15. 


The public speaker receives clear, concise 
and helpful advice in dealing with speech 
interruptions. Three main types are analyzed— 
(1) impersonal (2) speaker-generated and (3) 
audience generated speech-stoppers. To keep 
the interruption as short as possible, not to 
become emotionally involved, to have a sense 
of humor, are some of the principles involved. 
The forms of audience generated interruptions 
are presented at length. Seven ways for the 
speaker to stop this type of interruption con- 
cludes the article. 


BURNSHAW, STANLEY. “Speaking versus Writing,” 
Today’s Speech, Vol. VI, No. 3 (September, 
1958). 

The author explores and answers certain 
questions raised by two modes of communica- 
tion, namely, speaking and writing. He is not 
concerned with which is “better.” But he is 
concerned “With function, with appropriate- 
ness, with the suitableness of two different 
modes of communication to specific tasks.” 
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DRAMATICS—ORAL INTERPRETATION 


Norton, Exuior. “The University Theatre as 
Trail Blazer,” Theatre Arts, Vol. XLII, No. 


> 


8 (August, 1958), 12-13. 

Within recent months two _ productions, 
Archibald MacLeish’s “J. B.” and Maxwell 
Anderson’s ““The Golden Six,” have been pro- 
duced by two outstanding University theatres 
prior to production in the commercial theatre. 
The writer feels that collaboration between the 
academic and the commercial theatre is possi- 
ble and desirable. Advantages and disadvantages 
are presented in this article. Possibly this idea 
will prove a stimulus for other theatre groups 
to continue blazing the trail started by Yale 
and Boston Universities. 


INGE, WILLIAM. “More on the Playwright’s Mis- 
sion,” Theatre Arts, Vol. XLII, No. 8 (Au- 
gust, 1958), 19. 


Audiences are wary of the word “mission” 
for it means to them that the playwright is 
going to preach, argue or persuade. According 
to the author, the writer’s prime responsibility 
is to entertain. He is a good writer, “if what 
he communicates has breadth and depth, and 
vision for other people.” An audience attends 
the theatre to discover and decide for them- 
selves. 


“Theatre Goes to College” and “Campus Drama 
Conferences,” Theatre Arts, Vol. XLII, No. 
8 (August, 1958), 48-51. 


Two short articles, illustrated with photo- 
graphs, may prove of interest to departments 
of drama. In the first article, stress is placed 
on the collaboration between professional and 
the college theatre. The latter raises the hope 
that a national festival of undergraduate pro- 
ductions might be established in New York 
or Washington. 


REYNOLDS, ELIZABETH. (Editor and Translator), 
“Stanislavski’s Legacy.” (Letter To A Young 
Student), Players Magazine, Vol. 35, No. 1 
(October, 1958), 7-8. 

Stanislavski advises that the young student 
entering the theatre must have a well rounded 
education. This is a well chosen and appropri- 
ate excerpt from “Stanislavski’s Legacy” to be 
published shortly by Theatre Arts Books. 


ANGELITA, SISTER. “Selecting a Contest Play,” 
Players Magazine, Vol. 35, No. 1 (October, 
1958), 7- 

To find and produce a one act contest play 
which has novelty, distinction and appropriate- 


ness for the high school student, has its prob 
lems. The author feels that the more diffiqy; 
play can be used and she cites Lady Gregory; 
“Spreading the News” as an example. But whe 
such a play is produced, it should be done jy 
“highly stylized realism.” The article concuds 
with a description of the blocking and busine: 
of this play in order to illustrate this particy. 
lar style of theatre. 


FiEtD, Exvuiot. “Back Door and Front Door’ 
Players Magazine, Vol. 35, No. 1 (October 
1958), 9- 

The author feels strongly that there is, 
place for religious drama in the church. Sy 
picion of its worth and a lack of understand 
ing of the artistic, religious. and creative valug 
are causes bringing about failure. The element 
for the success of religious drama are explained 
with the concluding thought that it is basically 
a “religious activity not just playgiving.” 
WIANDT, Ropert M. “How A Theatre Grew 

Players Magazine, Vol. 35, No. 1 (October, 

1958), 14-15. 

For those who are interested in establishing 
a Community Theatre, this article has sever 
helpful suggestions in tackling the problem. I 
is a brief account about, “people who got 
things done and surprised a city that never 
expected to have its own civic theatre.” 


NEWMAN, JOHN B. “The Meanings of Poetry, 
Today’s Speech, Vol. VI, No. 3 (September, 
1958), 28-30. 

The author states that “The whole question 
of obscurity in modern poetry is a matter of 
major concern in oral interpretation becaus 
of its stress in recent years on the communia 
tion of meaning.” Expanding on this state 
ment, the writer offers some suggestions 10 
those interested in the interpretation of poetry 


CocNniAT, RAYMOND. “The Theatre Facade Et 
trances and Auditorium,” World Theattt, 
Vol. VII, No. 2 (Summer, 1958), 87-107. 
This article continues a question which wa 

begun in “World Theatre,” Vol. IV, No. 3 

theatre achitecture. It concerned itself with the 

relation of the stage to the auditorium. I 

this issue another problem is raised, namely, 

the style or external appearance of a theattt 


BELLMAN, WILLARD F. “The Educational The 
atre and Its Architecture,” World Theatre, 
Vol. VII, No. 2 (Summer, 1958), 108-112. 
Educational Theatre has certain fundamet 

tal purposes. Among them, “It provides the 

artistic and practical training ground for the 
theatrical artists of the future and for the at 
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dience that will view their work.” Architectural 
environment, therefore, is vital to the fulfill- 
ment of these basic purposes. The author con- 
cludes by describing the architecture of several 
designed to attract and 


University theatres 


hold an audience. 


RADIO—FILM—TELEVISION 


Tuorr, MARGARET FARRAND. “Shakespeare and 
the Movies,” Shakespeare Quarterly, Vol. IX, 
No. 3 (Summer, 1958), 357-366. 


Over the years plays of Shakespeare have 
been translated to the screen from the stage. 
Although some were not too successful, enough 
have proved so exciting and moving that a 
real future has established for Shake- 
speare in the films. An interesting analysis of 
the director’s proposed  solu- 
tions are discussed in this article. 


been 


problems with 


Price, J. M. “Visual Aids in the Bible,” Film 

World, Vol. XIV, No. 10 (October, 1958), 
529°530- 

There are people today who feel that the 
use of audio-visual aids in church is sacriligi- 
ous. In this article, the author traces the use 
of visual aids from the time of Moses through 
the life of Christ. He points out that there is 
really nothing new about this supposedly 
“modern” method. 


Ricuiz, DoNALD and Josern L. 
“Traditional Theatre and Film in Japan,” 
Film Quarterly, Vol. XII, No. 1 (Fall, 1958). 


2-0, 


ANDERSON, 


theatre in- 
fluenced modern film making in Japan? The 


How much has the _ traditional 


authors, by analyzing many of the important 
films, show how the traditional Kabuki and 
Noh theatre has had almost no influence on 
picture making in Japan. Although the reader 
may not have seen all the films discussed, 
there is much of interest in the article relat- 
ing to the techniques of acting, types of 
Japanese Theatre, and the use of music, color 
and lighting. 


GuNSTON, Davin. “Preserving the Cream of the 
Screen,” The UNESCO Courier, No. 6 (June, 
1958), 28-30. 


In all the arts, man has preserved the best 
for posterity. This has been accomplished by 
the wealthy private patron and more recently 
states and governments are lending their sup- 
port. The cinema on the other hand, has not 
been as fortunate. However an_ international 
film archive movement begun in the 1930's has 
grown tremendously and is succeeding in pre- 
serving the best that the film has to offer 
throughout the world. 


BisHorp, CurisTtopHer. “The Great Stone Face,” 
Film Quarterly, Vol. XII, No. 1 (Fall, 1958), 
10-15. 


Among the top comedians in silent films, 
Buster Keaton was unique. He among the great 
comedians never tried to imitate Chaplin. He 
developed “a character and world of his 
Keaton’s assets were his immobile face, 
trained physique, and “imaginative grasp of 
the visual possibilities of the medium.” The 
last of these three assets together with Keaton’s 
sophisticated and modern approach to his 
character are discussed at length. 


own.’ 
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Jon Hopkins, Editor 


FILMSTRIP REVIEWS 
SCENERY CONSTRUCTION  FILMSTRIPS. 
Comma, 1104 Fair Oaks Avenue, South Pasa- 
dena, California. 


Part 4—‘Platforms” (26 frames in color) by 
Robert Harold Johnson, Instructor in Drama, 
University of Southern California. Price is $6.50 
for the single filmstrip, or $22.00 for the set of 
four including Part 4: “Platforms”; Part 5: 
“Parallels”; Part 6: “Stairs”; and Part 7: 
“Ramps.” (All are done by Professor Johnson.) 

At the beginning of this filmstrip interesting 
theory concerning why platforms are used in 
theatrical productions is presented. “On a flat 
stage floor, the strongest direction a performer 
can move is across stage. The illusions created 
in stage depth hamper the effectiveness of up- 
stage and downstage movement. To add great- 
er variety to the directions of movement, plat- 
forms are used. The performer who is elevated 
is emphasized. Many directors who know the 
value of variety and emphasis insist upon the 
use of platforms in their productions. Plat- 
forms and the steps which lead up to them 
should follow some dimension standards in 
their heights. The height generally chosen is 
a measurement which is divisible by 6 inches. 
Therefore platform heights can be 6, 12, 18, 24, 
go, 36, etc., inches. Platforms are usually 4 
feet wide and 8 feet long because the plat- 
form’s cover, which is made from 3/4 inch ply- 
wood, has those dimensions.” 

Ten types of platforms are discussed and 
pictured in this filmstrip, and as the author 
states: “One of these will meet the necessary 
production requirements of the academic and 
community theatre.” Pictured is a nonfolding 
platform built of 1 x 3 and 1 x 4 lumber with 
a 3/4 inch plywood cover. The 1 x g lumber 
is butted to the 1 x 4 lumber creating a 4 x 4 
inch leg shaped like an “L”. The bracing of 
the legs which is made from 1 x g and 1 x 4 
lumber is shown. Then a plywood top is se- 
cured by nails or screws. It is stated that any 
irregular shaped platform is but a modification 
of the standard platform shown. Ways are 
presented whereby platforms and _ parallels 
which are to be six or twelve inches high can 
be built. Another type of platform having a 


cover and frame and interchangeable legs of 
various heights, made possible by the use of 
bolts, is pictured. Some other items picture 
include a truck which is a platform on caste, 
high level platforms in which frames of 114 x3 
lumber stock must be used, platforms sup 
ported by legs made from 1 x 6 and lame 
lumber stock, and representative sizes of var 
ous lumber stock used in platform building 
Interesting statements are made concerning 
scaffolding. “Scaffolding is often used wher 
platforming is needed at high: levels. Scaffold. 
ing is lighter than wooden structures and is 
generally safer. Both steel and aluminum 
scaffolding are available. Aluminum tubing 
will collapse when lighting instruments are 
clamped to it. Thus, steel is the preferred scaf: 
folding where both platforming and wing light 
ing are to be done with it.” 


Part 5—“Parallels” (33 frames in color) 


The author points out that platforms take 
up much storage space and to overcome this 
the theatre worker should use parallels. “The 
parallel is a platform which can be folded into 
a compact unit for storage. The parallel, when 
collapsed, takes about 1/sth the storage room 
required for a platform.” 

This filmstrip covers the steps to be taken 
in constructing a parallel, and the construction 
is shown being done on a concrete floor “to 
duplicate conditions where either concrete ot 


regulations prevent temporary securing o 
scenery to the floor.” Parallels “consist of 4 
series of frames which are built like flats” 


Consequently they have rails, stiles, toggles 
and sometimes cornerblocks and keystones. All 
the steps to be followed, beginning with at 
ting and measuring the lumber prior to be 
ginning the construction, are shown. A Vet 
clear diagram showing the hinge platform fo 
a parallel, the use of screws and stove bolts in 
attaching the hinges, the wedging of leg 


on an uneven floor, and the use of loose pif 
hinges to hinge the top to the parallel are all 
shown very clearly. An important point whic 
obviates the using of cornerblocks and key 
stones (which may either make the parallel 
unable to be folded flat or make it difficult 
to cover the frames) is the suggestion to use 4 
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inch plywood in covering the outside of the 
frames. This plywood serves both to hold the 
frame together (no diagonal bracing is then 
needed) and to face the parallel. 

To anyone who thinks the construction of 
parallels is difficult and who also uses heavy 
platforms frequently, this filmstrip offers prac- 
tical, illustrated steps on how parallels can be 
constructed. Perhaps the most important con- 
tribution to theory in Part 5 is the use of 1% 
inch plywood to cover the outside of the paral- 
lel frames, thereby attaining more rigidity of 
the frames. This method of covering is not 
presented in any of the scenery books to which 
people most frequently refer. 

It is true that such textbooks as Herbert 
Phillipi’s Stagecraft and Scene Design, Harold 
Burris-Meyer and Edward Cole’s Scenery for 
the Theatre, and John Gassner’s Producing the 
Play (the three scenery textbooks given as ref- 
erences throughout this Scenery Construction 
sries of Comma) do present information on 
platform and parallel building. However, these 
filmstrips Part 4 and Part 5 are very usable, 
very interesting, and clear because they 
help the theatre worker to visualize the “how” 
steps in building platforms and parallels. 

Part 6: “Stairs” (94 frames in color). 

The author begins by stating the importance 
of using stairs in a theatrical production. The 
primary purpose, of course, is to get an actor 
from one level to another level. In addition, 
“stairs are also a way to convey the strength 
of a scene.” Then, some very good additional 
advice is given. “If it is anticipated that stairs 
are to be used over again in future produc- 
tions, they should be designed with standard 
dimensions in mind. Usually each step is 6 
inches high and about 1 foot deep. These di- 
mensions allow the actor to travel on them 
with a graceful movement. Stage stairs should 
not be quite as steep as the stairs of the home. 
Pine and fir stock are widely used for stair 
construction. 1 x 12 stock is used for the tread 
and 1 x 6 stock is used for the facing. 1 x 12 
or 3/4 inch ply is used for the carriage and 
tither 1 x g or 1 x 4 stock is used for sup- 
porting.” 

The filmstrip frames picture stairs the parts 
of which are labeled with the standard terms. 
Information about cutting, nailing, supporting, 
and bracing stair units is lucidly presented. 
Also, helps on how to build curved stairs are 
Presented. 

This filmstrip is very interesting and offers 
to the stage worker much pictorial help re- 
garding the building of stairs. To those books 
which discuss and present some pictures on 


very 


stair building, this filmstrip is a needed and 
useful addition. 


Part 7—“Ramps” (29 frames in color). 

Ramps are not widely used in the academic 
and community theatres, although they are in 
the professional theatre. “Perhaps,” the author 
states, “the neglect arises from the complexity 
in both designing them and in computing their 
dimensions. The fact remains that ramps are 
an important piece of scenery from both the 
dramatic and the visual aspects and their use 
will add interest to a production.” 

In this filmstrip the author sets forth step 
by step the ways in which ramps are designed 
and then built. The steps are clearly presented 
both by picture and by written caption. Those 
who desire to use and therefore build ramps 
should view this filmstrip. It offers material 
which is not often presented in the theatrical 
textbooks on scenery construction. Such in- 
formation as this is presented: “The grade of 
a ramp is determined as follows. For every 
foot of length along the ramp’s cover, the 
cover should rise one inch. Therefore, a ramp 
8 feet long should be 8 inches high at its top 
edge.” Another item mentioned is that the 
cover of the ramp is usually made of 3/4 inch 
plywood. These items, along with the many 
others presented in this filmstrip make it a 
very usable blueprint for building ramps. 

J. ALAN HAMMACK 
Central Michigan College 


FILM REVIEWS 
CYRANO DE BERGERAC. Library Films Inc., 
25 W. 45 St., N. Y. 19, N. Y. 10mns. Sound. 
Black and White. Sale: $30. 


A ten minute film, starring Walter Hamp- 
den. Excerpts dealing with Dissertation on 
Love; Dissertation on the Nose; balcony scene, 
court gossip scene, and death scene. Hampden, 
out of character, briefly relates the story of 
the play and introduces each scene. 

The values of this film are to show how one 
character can portray many emotions and 
moods as well as give insights of an outstand- 
ing actor in a famous role. This is an excel- 
lent sampling of Mr. Hampden’s ability. 

The film is suitable for junior and senior 
high as well as college and adult levels. It is 
particularly useful in drama and _ literature 
classes. 

The film has good sound and photography. 
The stage make-up is just a little distracting. 

The film must be given an excellent rating. 

MICHAEL DUBETZ 
Kent State University 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF ACOUSTICS. Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, rev. 1952. 11 minutes. 
Sound. Black and white. Sale: $50. Rental: 
Apply. 


demonstrates refraction of sound 
Such drawings 
also describe sound waves entering the outer 


The film 
waves by animated drawings. 
ear and activating the middle ear mechanism. 
Close-up action of this mechanism and _ that 
of the inner ear and auditory nerves are shown 
in diagrams. The area of hearing is shown on 
an intensity-frequency graph and modern elec- 
trical reproductions of sound are demonstrated 
and graphed. Sound at lowered intensity, with 
frequencies below goo eliminated, above 3000 


eliminated, and both below 300 and above 4000 
eliminated, are demonstrated with both yoig 
and music. Distance attenuation and Masking, 
as from crowd noise, are described. Reverber. 
tion in rooms with hard, reflective walls anj 
soft, walls are action 


absorbent diagramme) 


and discussed. The importance of electricity 
in the development of sound conducting anj 
recording equipment is recognized. 

For high school or college classes in physig 
speech, or hearing this film should be yey 
useful. ' 


WAYNE THURMAN 
Eastern IHinois University 
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THE BULLETIN BOARD 


Ordean G. Ness, Editor 


CONFERENCES, CONVENTIONS, 
FESTIVALS, INSTITUTES, 
\ND WORKSHOPS 


The University of Arizona held its second 
annual debate workshop for state high school 
teachers in October. 





On October 4 the Speech staff of the De- 
partment of English, University of California 
at L. A., presented a Forensics Workshop and 
an Institute in Speech Education. The work- 
shop provided an expert analysis of the high 
school debate student demonstra- 
tions of speech competitive events. The Insti- 
tute featured 


topic and 
sectional meetings to consider 
beginning voice training, public speaking, and 
interp courses, and “administration and 


speech.” 





The fifth annual English Language Institute 
for Foreign Students, sponsored by the Depart- 
ment of Speech at the University of Florida, 
and directed by Dr. C. K. Thomas, was in ses- 
sion for nine weeks on the Gainesville campus 
during the summer of 1958. Staff members in- 
cluded Mrs. Jeanne M. Blackburn, John Camp- 
bell, and Mrs. Oneida Carpenter, of the De- 
partment of Speech; John Algeo and Garland 
Cannon, of the Department of English; Mrs. 
Gresdna Galloway, of Southwest Texas State 
Teachers College, San Marcos, Texas; and Dr. 
Jayne C. Harder. 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


of Youngstown University, 
\ registration of 62 foreign 
students was the largest in the history of the 
Institute. The largest single group came from 
Cuba, the second largest from Iran. Other 
countries represented were Mexico, Honduras, 
Costa Rica, Panama, Colombia, 


Venezuela, Brazil, Belgium, Greece, Iraq, and 
Indonesia. 


Nicaragua, 





The third annual Management Conference 
sponsored by the American Society of Public 
Administrators was held on the University of 
Hawaii campus, September 8, 9, and 10, with 
230 top-level attending. The 
conference this year had as its theme, “Applied 
Communication for Administrators,” and Dr. 


administrators 


John P. Hoshor, chairman of the University 
of Hawaii Speech Department, was the train- 
ing consultant. He also served as one of the 
three faculty members. Mr. Kenneth Sereno 
and Mr. Duane Black of the Speech Depart- 
ment were among the 14 discussion and group 
leaders for the conference. 





The Department of Speech at Louisiana State 
University held two Workshops for High School 
Students and Teachers on October 11 and No- 
vember 8. Each of these workshops was at- 
tended by over 150 students. The first, on 
debate and extemporaneous speaking, was un- 


_der the direction of Dr. Waldo W. Braden, 


Professor of Speech. The second on interpre- 
tation and drama was under the joint direc- 
tion of Dr. Francine Merritt, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Speech and Dr. Claude Shaver, Pro- 
fessor of Speech. 





The Eighth Annual High School Speech Fes- 
tival was held in the Department of Speech 
at St. Cloud (Minn.) State College on Novem- 
ber 21. Events included extemporaneous manu- 
script reading, impromptu speaking, and extem- 
poraneous speaking. Scholarships were awarded 
to outstanding students. 

The Ninth Annual Intercollegiate Discussion 
and Debate Conference will be held in the De- 
partment of Speech at St. Cloud State College 
on January 2g and 24, 1959. Events will in- 
clude discussion, debate, original oratory, and 
extemporaneous speaking. 





The eleventh annual Ohio Conference for 
Speech Education was held at Columbus Oc- 
tober 11. In addition to sectional meetings in 
every speech area, the Conference featured a 
special symposium on “Speech Education for 
Religious Workers.” Pres. Delyte W. Morris, 
of Southern Illinois University, was conference 
speaker. 





The University of Oklahoma sponsored a 
Speech and Drama Activities Conference for 
high school students and teachers of speech on 
October go and 31 and November 1. Demon- 
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strations were provided in all of the types of 
contest activities sponsored by the Oklahoma 
High School Speech League and opportunities 
for supervised practice and consultation in all 
areas were provided by the staff. 

The Oklahoma State Speech Association held 
its annual two-day workshop on the campus of 
the University at Norman on October 3 and 4. 
Guest speaker and moderator of the workshop 
was Dr. Loren Reid of the University of Mis- 
souri. 

The Oklahoma Education Association coop- 
erated with the Oklahoma Speech Association 
to provide a one-day workshop in Oklahoma 
City on Friday, October 24, at which the guest 
speaker was Dr. Charlotte Lee of Northwestern 
University. 





Dates for the 1959 Oregon High School Speech 
League State Tournament: April 17 and 18, 
1959—on the campus of Oregon State College, 
Corvallis. 





The Department of Speech and Drama at 
the University of Portland, Oregon, will play 
host to high school speech and drama students 
from Oregon and Washington who will partici- 
pate in their second annual High School Oral 
Interpretation and Acting Festival. Scheduled 
for January go and 31, the Festival will feature 
competition and workshops in the. areas of oral 
interpretation and interpretative acting accord- 
ing to Paul E. Ouellette, Head of the depart- 
ment. 





The annual Pennsylvania Speech Association 
convention met in Pittsburgh October 17 and 
18. Features of the program included an ad- 
dress by Dr. Wendell Johnson, sectional pro- 
grams in clinical speech and hearing, general 
speech and the speech arts, and a special de- 
bate workshop for the Pennsylvania College 
Debating Association. “Speaker of the Year” 
award was made to Dr. Charles Nutting, for- 
mer Dean of the Law School and Vice Chan- 
cellor of the University of Pittsburgh and at 
present Director of the Buhl Foundation. 





The Department of Speech at Texas Wom- 
an’s University will hold a Speech Correction- 
Special Education Conference on February 6 
and 7, 1959 in the Science Auditorium. 





The first two-day fall meeting of the Michi- 
gan Speech Association was held at the Mich- 
igan Education Association camp at St. Mary’s 


Lake near Battle Creek, on November 7 and4 
The Michigan Intercollegiate Speech League 
and the Michigan High School Forensic Aggy. 
ciation cooperated in a Coach-Judges’ clini 
coordinated with the MSA fall meeting, Prip 
cipal speaker for the event was Professor py. 
ward Stasheff of the University of Michigan, 


CURRICULA AND FACILITIES 
ADDITIONS 


As a part of the new Honors Program 
the University of Arkansas, the Speech an 
Dramatic Art Department is offering a cour 
interrelating Drama, Poetry, Song and Open 
The course will be taught by Professor Geong 
Kernodle of Speech and Dramatic Art and Mr, 
Alvin King of the Music Department. 





The Department of Speech at the Univer 
sity of Arizona has moved into new quarter 
covering 8000 square feet of space. Thee 
quarters include not only offices and classroom 
but practice rooms and a fully-equipped clinic 
This equipment includes a _ sound-prooled 
speech reception center. The radio-TV cente 
is housed in a building of its own. The Uni 
versity educational channel 6, under the all 


letters KUAT, will serve Arizona. 





At Arizona State the basic course in speech 
is one of the General Education requirements 
in each of the four colleges. A master’s pro 
gram in drama, public address, and speech and 
hearing rehabilitation is presently being & 
tablished. Mr. Frank Byers and Mr. James W. 
Yeater are responsible for developing the dram 
area, Dr. Paul Huber for public address, and 
Dr. Robert Albright for speech and hearing. 





San Jose State College now offers a B.A. in 
Radio-Television with the introduction of a 
occupational curriculum. The degree require 
completion of all general education. requitt 
ments of the college as well as completion of 
the core requirements of the Speech and Drami 
Department. The student may elect one d 
four areas for special study emphasis inclué 
ing: technical production, performance, wrt 
ing, business management. 





The English Language Institute was inaugt- 
rated on the University of Hawaii campus om 
an experimental basis this fall. This prograi 
includes three sections of Speech 50, two s¢ 
tions of English 50, and one section of Socidl 
ogy 50, all non-credit. There are 32 foreigs 
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sudents enrolled in Speech 50—from Japan, 
Korea, the Philippines, Micronesia, Hungary, 
formosa, and Hong Kong. Instructors for 
Speech 50 are Lorinda Watson, Sumie McCabe, 
Kenneth Sereno. 





The Department of Speech and Drama at 
Cornell University is this year experimenting 
with a series of standard-reading programs for 
graduate students. Graduate study at Cornell 
js measured and evaluated by terms of satis- 
factory study in residence, without reference 
to course-hour or preplanned curricular re- 
quirements; by means of cumulative reading 
lists, the Department hopes to insure that all 
candidates read broadly and judiciously in 
major and minor ficlds, regardless of their 
course elections. The reading lists, as well as 
the content of specific courses, will be covered 
in comprehensive examinations. At present the 
program readings for the M.A. 
and Ph.D. have been adopted only for can- 
didates electing a major or minor in rhetoric 
and public address. If the system proves a 
satisfactory means of assuring inclusive coverage 
while preserving the tradition of independent 
study in graduate work, the plan will doubtless 
be extended to the other areas of instruction 
within the Department. 


of standard 





The Department of Drama and Speech at 
Hofstra College has moved into new quarters 
at the Hofstra Playhouse. This year the de- 
partment has expanded its offering in theater 
arts. Classroom, shop, and design areas enable 
the many activities of a theater school to be 
conducted effectively in the proper atmosphere. 





Contracts were awarded on October g for a 
new three and one-half million dollar Speech- 
Music Center at Kent State University. The 
Center will include a 500-seat theatre, speech 
and hearing clinic, radio and television studios 
plus several classrooms. Target date for com- 
pletion of the structure is July, 1960. 





The University of Oklahoma is happy to an- 
nounce that the Kellogg Foundation has def- 
initely decided to locate its next adult educa- 
tion center on the campus at Norman. It is 
Providing a grant of nearly two million dol- 
lars to aid in the construction of a three mil- 
lion dollar building of the most modern and 
functional design for purposes of adult educa- 
lion. The Department of Speech has worked 
dosely with the Extension Division in this 


project and is included in the plans for pro- 
viding leadership training and other services 
for adults in the State through the use of these 
new facilities. It is expected they will be open 
for use in 1960. 





The graduate program at South Dakota State 
College leading to the degree, Master of Science 
in Language Skills, now in the third year, has 
been enlarged to include three options within 
the Speech Major: public address, correction, 
and drama. The course, Reading Improvement, 
is being redesigned to include evaluative read- 
ing and listening. 





Effective July 1, 1958, The American Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C., established a De- 
partment of Speech and Drama under the 
chairmanship of Jack H. Yocum (Ph.D. ‘55, 
University of Wisconsin). Presently, a Bachelor 
of Arts degree is offered with a Speech and 
Drama major, or a Performance major in 
Theatre-Radio-TV. 





The television production laboratory at Ohio 
University will be moved to its new quarters 
in a remodeled house adjacent to the Speech 
and Theatre building at the beginning of the 
second semester. Additional equipment is cur- 
rently being installed in preparation for closed 
circuit campus telecasting that will include 
experimental projects in teaching by television. 





Dr. McKenzie W. Buck, Head of the Speech 
and Hearing Clinic of the University of Flor- 
ida, spent three weeks in Puerto Rico with a 
team of researchers sponsored by the Govern- 
ment Department of Dental Health. The team 
consisted of professional members dealing with 
health and behavior problems and connected 
with various dental schools and health centers 
throughout the United States. Sixty patients 
between the ages of seventeen and sixty with 
unrepaired clefts and hard and soft palates 
were given examinations which included speech 
and hearing x-rays and dental and social serv- 
ice work-ups. These patients were gathered 
from the entire island and a few from the St. 
Thomas Island. This same team plans to re- 
turn in one year with one hundred additional 
patients. 





Professor Arthur Fear in the Department of 
Speech and Drama at the University of Georgia 
has twenty foreign students enrolled in his 
special classes and laboratory sections devoted 
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to speech for foreign students. Additional 
sound equipment, including five tape record- 
ers, has been added to the Speech Laboratory 
in order to have sufficient equipment for these 


special sessions. 





A workshop for Speech Improvement in ele- 
mentary school was held at Bradley University 
the week of June 23-27. Mr. Milton Eastman, 
Supervisor in Speech Correction for the state 
of Illinois, was visiting professor. Demonstra- 
tions for speech improvement were held at 
B. U. Laboratory School. Dr. C. K. Mawhin- 
ney, Chairman of the Department of Speech, 
was in charge. Another workshop for speech 
improvement will be the week of June 15-19, 
1959- 





The Speech Department at 


Columbia University, 


Teachers Col- 
lege, received a_ grant 
from the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion to extend and expand its program in 
Speech Rehabilitation for Adults. 





The speech department at the University of 
Pittsburgh has been awarded a teaching and 
training grant in the amount of $35,220 for the 
current year by the Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation of the U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. The funds are being 
used to strengthen the University’s graduate 
training program in speech and hearing dis- 
orders, and to provide for stipends for grad- 
uate students as well as for increasing the 
teaching staff. The grant is being administered 
by Dr. Jack Matthews, director of the Univer- 
sity’s Speech Clinic and chairman of the speech 
department. 





ON STAGE 

The University Theatre, University of Ar- 
kansas, will do five plays and one opera this 
season. They are Desk Set, Macbeth, Life with 
Father, La Boheme, The Crucible, and The 
Matchmaker. 





Arizona State will present The Lady’s Not for 
Burning in the fall of 1958 and As You Like It 
during the spring semester, 1959. 





El Camino College, Los Angeles County, 
opened its summer theatre season with two 
one-act plays by alumnus Lewis Carlino. The 
Brick and the Rose, labeled a “college for 


voices,” was presented by ten actors seated m 
a bare stage portraying a number of yarig 
roles. The second work, Used Car for Sale 
was given its initial presentation at the q. 
lege and is soon to be done on TV by Chi 
Wills. The second summer production at 
Camino was a modern evening dress versiq 
of 7 Actors in Hamlet, directed by and featy. 
ing alumnus Robert Chapline, who recenth 
toured in solo scenes from Shakespeare, The 
third production was a traditional presentation 
of Sophocles’ Antigone, directed by E. C.¢ 
and Long Beach State alumnus Duane Rya, 
who also played Creon. The summer theatr 
program August 8 and 9g with, 
large-scale production of The Skin of Ow 
Teeth by Thornton Wilder, under the dire. 
tion of Paul Comi. Mr. Burnett Fergus, 
drama director at the college, supervised th 
summer _ season, 


> 


clesed on 


with the assistance of Dr 


Frederic W. Hile as technical director. 





San Jose State College announces the fol 
lowing playbill for September through Decem 
ber, 1958: The Comedy of Errors by Shake 
speare, October 17, 18, 22-25, directed by Mis 
Elizabeth Loeffler, staged by Mr. J. W. John 
son; The Good Witch of Boston by Borger 
(Children’s Theatre production), October » 
and 31, Nov. 1, directed by Jack Neeson, staged 
by J. W. Johnson; The Lower Depths by Maxim 
Gorki, Nov. 14, 15, and 19-22, directed by Paul 
Davee, staged by J. W. Johnson; The Thieves 
Carnival by Jean Anouilh, Dec. 5, 6, and 10-14 
directed by John R. Kerr, staged by J. W 
Johnson. 





The University of Southern California wil 
present the following plays during the 1958+ 
season: Damn Yankees by George Abbott ani 
Douglass Wallop, directed by John Blanker- 
ship; The Second. Sheperd’s Play and Th 
Nativity from the Wakefield and Covent 
Cycle, directed by Howard Banks; The Walt 
of the Toreadors by Jean Anouilh, directed by 
Herbert Stahl; and Medea by Euripides, é 
rected by James Butler. 





The Stanford Players will produce Christe 
pher Fry’s Venus Observed in December. Tht 
play will be directed by Alfred Sensenbach with 
settings designed by Richard Hay. Other pr 
ductions during 1958-59 will be Gilbert an 
Sullivan’s Jolanthe, directed by Robert Lope 
with musical direction by Artist-in-Resident 
Henry Holt, and Major Barbara by Georg 
Bernard Shaw, directed by Alfred Sensenbac 
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During the 1958-59 season in the Stanford Uni- 
yersity Little Theatre Robert Loper directed 
Orpheus Descending by Tennessee Williams. 
Robert Dierlam will direct Chekov’s Uncle 
vanya, and T. S. Eliot’s The Cocktail Party 
will be directed by Stirling Huntley. 





Dr. Leland L. Zimmerman, director of Flor- 
ida Players of the University of Florida, an- 
nounces the following program: The Starwagon 
by Maxwell Right You Are if 
You Think You Are by Luigi Pirandello; Blood 
Wedding by Fererico Garcia Lorca; and The 
Cheats of Scapin, by Moliere. 

The annual Florida High School Drama Fes- 
tival was held at the University of Florida on 
November 14 and 15. The festival is spon- 
sored jointly by the Department of Speech and 
the General Extension Division. 


Anderson; 





The University Theatre at the University of 
Georgia opened its 1958-59 season with a pro- 
duction of John Patrick’s The Teahouse of the 
August Moon. Three foreign students from 
Miss Jung Sook Lee, Takashi 
Ohara, and Frank Chou—were special advisors 





Japan and Korea 


on Okinawan dialect and customs. The choreog- 
raphy was by Miss Jung Sook Lee. Other plays 
in the season include: The Chalk Garden, The 
Madwoman of Chaillot, The Confidential Clerk, 
and The Winners, the winning plays in the an- 
nual Short Play Competition at the Univer- 
sity of Georgia. 





The University Theatre at the University of 
Illinois presented Scenes from Plays by Wil- 
liam Shakespeare and Bernard Shaw, Fanny’s 
First Play, and Bus Stop by William Inge dur- 
ing the 1958 summer session. . 

Their 1958-59 season includes Winterset by 
Maxwell Anderson, The Imaginary Invalid by 
Moliere, Othello by William Shakespeare, 
Henry IV by Luigi Pirandello, and The Match- 
maker by Thornton. Wilder. 





The Seventh Annual Drama Festival at Al- 
fred State Tech, scheduled for April 29 to 
May 3, will be held in conjunction with the 
PENNY Drama Association meeting, the NYS 
Thespian Society annual convention, and the 
Alpha Psi Omega and Delta Psi Omega Area 
Conference. Mort Clark, Institute Drama Di- 
Tector, Box 937, Alfred, N. Y., will accept ap- 
plications before March 90. 

Alfred Area Players’ productions for the year 
include: Peter Pan, The Merchant of Venice, 


The Firstborn (Readers Theatre), My Three 
Angels, The Long Stay Cut Short, Red Pep- 
pers, The Browning Version, The Importance 
of Being Earnest, and The Potting Shed. 





Purdue University’s Playshop will stage five 
major productions during 1958-59: M‘ster Rob- 
erts, in October, with Joseph G. Stockdale, Jr., 
directing, James Newburger, designer; The 
Cocktail Party in November with William M. 
Hardy directing, Richard §. Jackson, designer; 
Death of a Salesman in December with Mr. 
Stockdale and Mr. Newburger as director and 
designer; Guys and Dolls in February with 
Ross D. Smith directing, Richard §$. Jackson, 
designer; Hamlet in April with Erling E. Kil- 
dahl directing and Sam M. Marks, designer. 





The Kansas State College Players season in- 
cludes: Inherit the Wind, Mary Stuart, No 
Time for Sergeants, a Children’s Theatre pro- 
duction, Players Studio programs of four short 
plays and three original one-act plays, and 
Interpretation Productions of Blood Wedding 
and Medea (Jeffers). 





The Louisiana Players Guild of Louisiana 
State University, starting its 31st season now 
has over 250 active members. Plans for the 
first semester call for ten productions student 
directed, student produced. The Guild is un- 
der the direction of Jack McCullough, instruc- 
tor in speech. 

Major productions at Louisiana State Uni- 
versity are: Three Men on a Horse, He Who 
Gets Slapped, Dark of the Moon, and The 
Rivals. 





The Tulane University Theatre season fea- 
tures: The Time of Your Life, The Adding 
Machine, The Three Sisters, and The Match- 
maker. Each major production will be preceded 
by a lecture concerning some significant aspect 
of the drama, the playwright, or the produc- 
tion. 





The Theatre schedule at the University of 
Michigan is: Ah, Wilderness, directed by Jack 
FE. Bender; The Matchmaker, directed by Wil- 
liam P. Halstead; Carmen, produced with The 
School of Music, Josef Blatt and Dr. Bender, 
directors; Volpone, directed by Hugh Z. Nor- 
ton; and Electra, directed by Dr. Halstead. 





At Western Michigan University, the pro- 
gram includes: On Borrowed Time, The Chil- 
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dren’s Hour, Major Barbara, Mystery of the 
Sandlewood Box (Children’s Theater), Western 
Star, Everyman, Peter Rabbit (Children’s The- 
ater) and Death of a Salesman. 





St. Cloud (Minn.) State College will produce 
The Lady’s Not For Burning, The Adding 
Machine, and South Pacific. The Speech De- 
partment will also present a freshman play and 
a student-directed full-length drama. 





The Adelphi College Little Theatre features: 
The Cocktail Party, directed by Marie Donnet 
Kelly, An Evening of One-Act Plays directed 
by students and by Josephine Nichols, Crock 
of Gold (Readers’ Theatre) directed by Miss 
Nichols with a Dance Workshop directed by 
Janey Goeb, The Doll’s House, directed by 
Nancy Iezzi, and Aphrodite, a new play by 
Louise Platt from the novel by Pierre Louys, 
directed by Stanley Gould. 





This season the Cornell Dramatic Club, the 
undergraduate division of the Cornell Uni- 
versity Theatre, will observe its fiftieth con- 
secutive year of production. The Anniversary 
Season schedule includes major productions of 
Bell, Book and Candle, The Rivals, Anouilh’s 
Antigone, Ghosts, The Taming of the Shrew, 
and an original script to be selected. Special 
lectures, exhibits, and an Anniversary Luncheon 
in March will help to commemorate the occa- 
sion. The Cornell Dramatic Club was organ- 
ized in March of igog under the sponsorship 
of the late James A. Winans, then head of the 
Department of Public Speaking. The first pro- 
duction performed was An Enemy of the Peo- 
ple, under the direction of Smiley Blanton. 
In the fall of igig, the late A. M. Drummond 
became direc.cor of the Club and of the Cor- 
nell University Theatre when it was established 
in 1930. In the 49 years since the opening the 
Cornell Dramatic Club has staged 211 full- 
length plays, of which 5 were written by Cor- 
nellians, and 601 short plays, of which 150 
were written by students. 





At Brooklyn College, the Speech and Theater 
Department is producing: The Member of the 
Wedding, Catherine Myers, director, and Wil- 
liam E. Hatch, technical director; Oedipus, Jo 
Davidson, director, and Elson Elder, technical 
director; a children’s play, Vance Morton, di- 


rector, and Mr. Hatch, technical director; 


Blithe Spirit, Mr. Morton, director, and Mr. 
Hatch, technical director; Romeo and Juliet, 


Wilson Lehr, director, and Mr. Elder, technigi 
director; and an all-college original musical, 
Bernard Barrow, director, and Mr. Hatch, ted, 
nical director. 





The Bowling Green State University schedule 
is: Visit to a Small Planet, directed by Harol{ 
B. Obee; Craig’s Wife, directed by F. Le 
Miesle; An Enemy of the People, directed ly 
Stanley Kahan; The Streets of New York, di 
rected by Mr. Miesle; and Cyrano de Bergeme 
directed by Donald C. Kleckner. 





A bill of six major productions will be of 
fered by the Kent State University Theatre: 
Anastasia, The Boy Friend, The Lark, Alice 
in Wonderland, A Clearing in the Woods, The 
Lady’s Not for Burning. Directors are Earle E, 
Curtis, Bedford Thurman, G. Harry Wright, 
and William Zucchero, with technical direction 
performed by Louis Erdmann. 





The first two productions at Marietta College 
were The Member of the Wedding, directed 
by John H. Sloan and designed by Robert 6. 
Williams, Jr., and Blood Wedding, directed by 
W. J. Friederich and designed by Frank Bruno. 





The Ohio State University Department of 
Speech posted “sold out” signs for its theatre 
program for the third consecutive year. Ap 
proximately 70,000 people will view the st 
son’s bill which with Boat. 
Fifteen thousand people viewed season's 
musical, Guys and Dolls. An interesting side 
line on last season’s matinee of this musial 
was the fact that it out-drew the Varsity Int 
Squad Spring Football Game! 


concludes Show 


last 





Major productions scheduled at Ohio Uni- 
versity are: The Desk Set, Amphitryon 38, Sum 
mer and Smoke, and Arms and the Man, The 
University Theatre will also present two stl 
dent directed “Great Plays,” Antigone and 
LaGringa, and a musical, The Pajama Game. 





The University of Pittsburgh Pitt Players 
inaugurated their season with The Would-be 
Invalid—and a new Lumitron Electronic switch 
board, made possible by a grant from the Lilly 
foundation. The board contains five pre-set 
positions and fifteen 6300 watt mag-amp dim- 
mers. Players Studio, a student directed & 
perimental group, will present performances, to 
an invited audience, of Anouilh’s Medea, two 
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Tennessee Williams’ one-acts, and a jazz-poetry 
rogram, during the first semester. Theatron, 
the honorary dramatic fraternity, has affiliated 
with Alpha Psi Omega, and is known as the 
Jeta Eta chapter of that fraternity. 





At Furman University, the Theatre Guild 
is producing: Winterset, The Private Secretary, 
and Arms and the Man. The plays. are di- 
rected by Dorothy Richey, with technical di- 
rection by Mitchell Cornell. 





At South Dakota State College, the new 
gason opened with an arena production of 
Sabrina Fair in the Grand Ballroom of the 
Union Building. Other events scheduled in- 
dude: The Rivals, Rabbit Rarities of 1959 
(the all-college variety show), The Rock (in 
conjunction with Religious Emphasis Week), 
and Plain and Fancy. 





The 1958-59 schedule at West Virginia Uni- 

versity includes: Witness for the Prosecution, 
The Pajama Game, and The Matchmaker. The 
interpretation area, the direction of 
Enid Pallant, has inaugurated Reading Hours 
during the school term, when both faculty 
members and students will be heard in pro- 
grams developed around such themes as “The 
Light Touch,” and “The Ballad.” 


under 





The College Players of Wisconsin State Col- 
lege, Superior, have scheduled Hamlet and The 
Matchmaker as this year’s major productions. 
The College will also present the University 
of Minnesota Tour Company in their produc- 
tion of The Rivals. 





The American University Players presented 
Hobson’s Choice and Our Town this fall. The 
spring schedule includes Candida (student di- 
rected), The Telephone and Down in the Val- 


ley, The Madwoman of Chaillot, and The Cru- 
cible. 


ON THE AIR 


The University of Illinois, Chicago Under- 
graduate Division, in the summer of 1958 spon- 
sored noncredit courses in freshman English 
and mathematics over the educational channel, 
WITW-TV. More than 1300 enrolled for these 
courses, each of which consisted of thirty- 
three half-hour meetings. Falk Johnson taught 
the English course, and Kenneth Murphy was 
the instructor in mathematics. The University 


also participated with other colleges and uni- 
versities in the area in a program called “View- 
points” over WMAQ. A recent contribution 
of the Chicago campuses was four interview 
programs on research. 





The Radio Workshop of Kent State Univer- 
sity is the recipient of a $500 award from the 
Halle Brothers department store, Cleveland. 
The award represents the top prize in the 
store’s College Board summer-sales promotion 
contest, won by Miss Lynne Lousine of Parma, 
Ohio, in whose name the award was made. 
Miss Lousine is a sophomore at Kent State, 
majoring in radio-speech. 





A closed circuit of a Dage Television system 
has been installed by the Speech Department 
at Marietta College, and experimentation is 
now under way to judge its effectiveness in 
teaching the required freshman Speech course. 
This year’s results will finish a three-year ex- 
periment in which effectiveness of teaching the 
same course in individual sections of 20, in 
large group lectures with students in the room 
with the lecturer, and in lectures via television, 
will be measured and compared. Operation of 
cameras and control room is in the hands of 
students in Television Production classes and 
classrooms are supervised by upperclass pro- 
spective teachers of Speech, during the lecture. 


FORENSICS 


The University of Arkansas chapter of Tau 
Kappa Alpha sponsored the Sixth Annual Razor- 
back Forensic Tournament December 12 and 
13. Invitations were extended to colleges and 
universities in Arkansas and surrounding states. 





The Florida Junior College Debate Tourna- 
ment was held at the University of Florida on 
December 6 and 7. Director of the tournament 
was Gerald P. Mohrmann of the University 
Speech Department. 





The University of Hawaii conducted a de- 
bate workshop for local high school teachers 
this summer, preliminary to the founding of a 
Territorial debate league. The ‘workshop was 
sponsored by the Speech Department and the 
Pacific Speech Association and was directed by 
Orland S. Lefforge. 





The Twelfth Annual Bradley University 
Speech Tournament was held November 21 and 
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22. Approximately sixty-five colleges and uni- 
versities participated. On November 20 a Lin- 
coln-Douglas debate was featured. Dave Sills 
returned the University of Illinois Law 
School to meet Charles Wise, Delta Chapter 
President, in a reenactment of a scene from one 
hundred years ago. 


irom 


These two men presented 
this debate during the month of August for 


the Centennial celebration 


at Metamora, com- 

plete with torchlight parade, costumes, and 
1858 campaign banners. 

The second annual Bradley University De- 


bate Workshop for Peoria Area high school de- 
baters will be held during the second and third 
week of June, 1959. 





The 


Cross-Examination 


Northwestern University High School 
Debate Tournament _ is 
scheduled for January 16 and 17, and will in- 
clude six rounds of debate, individual events 


in oratory, and 


extemporaneous after-dinner 
The event is open to schools within 
radius of Evanston. On December 
5 and 6, the Northwestern Junior Varsity held 


a cross-examination debate tournament. 


speaking 
a 75-mile 





In an international debate November 4, Dan 
Bures and Richard Fischmar of the Illini For- 
ensic Association met debaters from Ox- 
ford University on the question of whether or 
not the Western World has failed to oppose 
effectively. Two debaters from 
the Illinois Summer Debaters’ Workshop par- 
ticipated as the affirmative team in a demon- 
stration debate at the Illinois Speech Associa- 


tion Convention, November 8. 


two 


Communism 





The University of Illinois, Chicago Under- 
graduate Division, is sponsoring four forensic 
events as a service to other colleges and high 
schools. The Second Annual Debate Tourna- 
ment for Parochial Schools was held Novem- 
ber 22. The Eighth Annual Debate Tourna- 
ment for Public High Schools will be held Jan- 
uary The Eleventh Annual Debate Tour- 
nament for College Freshmen and Sophomores 
was held December 13. The final event is the 


10. 


Eighth Annual National Contest in Public 
Discussion, which is conducted by tape re- 
cording. 





The Fourth Annual Forensic Conference was 
held at Louisiana State University October 10 
and 11. This event 
discussion, two 


involved three rounds of 
rounds of extemp speaking, 
and a legislative session. The conference was 


under the direction of Dr. 


Associate Professor of Speech. 


Owen 





John Carroll University will serve as hog 
for the first Delta Sigma Rho National Forensic 
Tournament on May Dr. Austin 
J. Freeley is director of forensics at the Uni. 
versity. For many years Delta Sigma Rho has 
sponsored biennial Congresses; 1959 will mark 
the start of DSR tournaments. Con. 
tests in extemporaneous speaking and _ persua 
sive speaking will also be included. 


8, and g. 


debate 





The forensic squad at South Dakota State 
College consists of 35 students working under 
the direction of Dr. Donald E. Sikkink. The 
group sponsored a high school tournament in 
December for South Dakota, Min- 
nesota, 


schools in 
and Iowa. 





The Forensics Society of the 
will 


American Uni- 
tournaments for the 
Maryland-Washington Forensics Conference and 
will sponsor two for area high school 
The developing forensics program 
includes the establishment of a “Capital Con- 
ference” early-season forensics workshop in the 
Fall of 1959. 


versity host two 
events 
debaters. 


FACULTY ADDITIONS AND 
APPOINTMENTS 


At Alabama College. Vivian I. Roe, associate 
professor of speech and director of the residen- 
tial speech and hearing clinic. 

At University of Arizona. Dr. Jack H. Howe, 
assistant professor and director of forensics, 
and Paul MacCready, instructor. 

At Arizona State University. James W. Yeater, 
technical theatre director. 

At San Jose State College. Dr. Clarence E. 
Flick, associate professor of speech and director 
of radio and television, formerly of Northwest- 
ern University and of Nebraska; 
and Jack H. Neeson, assistant professor of dra- 
ma, formerly of Sam Byrd Productions, Lon 
don, Western Reserve University and Chattram 
College, Pennsylvania. 

At California. Dr. 
Edward W. Borgers, assistant professor of tele- 
communications, for the past five years a mem 
ber of the Radio and Television Department 
of the Bruce B. Brewer and Company adver 
tising agency in Kansas City. 


University 


University of Southern 


At Stanford University. Clara Bush, instruc 
tor, English for foreign students; Ford Oehne, 
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theatre technician; Alfred Sensenbach, assist- 
ant professor, theatre and drama; John Wither- 
spoon, instructor, radio and television; Dr. 
Wendell Cole, acting executive head for the 
year 1958-59; and Dr. Robert Dierlam, visiting 
professor, theatre and drama, on leave from 
Queens College. 

At University of Hawaii. Don Klopf, assistant 
professor; Katharine Phipps (Winotchi), in- 
structor; Kathleen Scott (Hawaii), instructor; 
and Mildred Jenkins (Utah), instructor. 

At Bradley University. Charles Tucker, in- 
structor. 

At Northern Illinois University. William 
Shearer, associate professor of audiology. 

At University of Illinois, Chicago Under- 
graduate Division. Theodore Kundrat, half- 
time instructor. 

At Purdue University. William M. Hardy, 
associate director of Purdue Playshop; John T. 
Rickey, associate director of the Indiana High 
School Debaters Conference and _ Legislative 
Assembly; Lois E. Craig, instructor. 

At Kansas State College. Mrs. Anita Grimm 
Taylor, instructor of speech. 

At Louisiana State University. John Guy 
Handley, instructor; and Dr. Barbara Maher, 
special lecturer in the Department of Speech. 

At University of Michigan. Dr. John P. 
Highlander, lecturer in radio and_ television 
for the academic year 1958-59; Dr. Robert C. 
Bilger, assistant professor in speech correction 
and audiology; Elizabeth Barbari, instructor 
in theatre (costuming); Ralph Duckwall, Jr., 
instructor in theatre (scene design); Dr. Her- 
bert Hildebrandt, instructor in public address: 
and Dr. Ronald Tikofsky, instructor in speech 
correction and aphasia. 

At Michigan State University. Erwin Betting- 
haus, instructor in speech and in general com- 
munication arts; Erwin Feher, lecturer in 
speech (theatre area); Brice Howard, lecturer 
in television, radio, and film; Arthur Weld, 
Jr., associate professor of television, radio, and 
film. 

At St. Cloud State College. Richard Baschky, 
assistant professor of speech and_ technical 
theatre director; and William Castle, instruc- 
tor of speech (therapy). 

At the University of Missouri. Robert P. 
Friedman, assistant professor and director of 
forensics; Lewis W. Stoerker, assistant profes- 
sor and technical director; Bill C. Healey, in- 
structor and staff clinician of the Speech and 
Hearing Clinic; Fred Phelps, instructor; and 


Gene Ritter, staff clinician of the Speech and 
Hearing Clinic. 

At Montclair State College. Dr. Clyde Mc- 
Elroy, previously at Wake Forest College. 

At Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Fergus G. Currie, instructor in public speak- 
ing and discussion; William H. Canfield, co- 
director of the speech training grant; and 
Mary Marcellus, part-time instructor in speech 
rehabilitation. 

At Cornell University. Carl H. Ritzman 
(University of Oklahoma), visiting professor in 
phonetics and speech correction; Joseph Golden, 
assistant professor, formerly of Elmira College; 
Junius N. Hamblin, instructor and _ technical 
director-designer for the University Theatre, 
formerly of Louisiana State University. 

At Brooklyn College. Wilson Lehr, associate 
professor of speech and theater and chairman 
of theater and coordinator of all dramatic ac- 
tivities on the Brooklyn College campus. 


At Elmira College. Dr. Daniel Krempl, assist- 
ant professor of speech and drama. 

At Hofstra College. Dr. Edwin E. Wilson, 
formerly an assistant to John Gassner. 

At Kent State University. Louis O. Erdmann, 
temporary instructor in speech and_ technical 
director of the University Theatre. 

At Marietta College. Walter Hobba, teaching 
Speech and English. 

At University of Oklahoma, Dr. William 
Carmack, assistant professor of speech; Mr. 
J. W. Patterson, instructor. 

At Oregon State College. Cleon V. Bennett, 
instructor; Mrs. Jeanne H. Popovich, part-time 
instructor. 

At Pennsylvania State University. Dr. Cyril 
F. Hager, director of the Center for Continu- 
ing Liberal Education at Pennsylvania State 
University; David M. Jabusch, instructor in 
speech; and John A. Davis, instructor in speech. 

At South Dakota State College. Burris Ed- 
wards, instructor. 

At Yankton College. Gene Knepprath, addi- 
tion to the Speech and Drama staff. 

At University of Houston. Robert Howery, 
technical director; David Larson, director in 
the drama department; and Gerard Wagner, 
director of forensics. 

At University of Texas. Dorothy Clifford, 
assistant professor; Martin Todaro, instructor 
and director of forensics; and Dr. Jack E. 
Douglas (University of Oklahoma), visiting 
associate professor. 

At West Virginia University. Enid Pallant, 
instructor in interpretation and voice and dic- 
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tion and director of the interpretation area; 
Richard Newdick, instructor in theatre arts 
and director of the scene shop; Dan Goulding, 
instructor in rhetoric and public address and 
director of the University Theatre box office; 
and Fritz Neyhart, instructor in rhetoric and 
public address and debate coach. 


PROMOTIONS 


J. Wendell Johnson, San Jose State College, 
to Professor. 

Rollin E. Buckman, San Jose State College, 
to Assistant Professor. 

Thomas R. Coke, San Jose State College, to 
Instructor. 

Stanley Donner, Stanford University, to Pro- 
fessor. 

Robert Loper, Stanford University, to Associ- 
ate Professor. 

Margaret C. McClellan, University of Flori- 
da, to Assistant Professor. 

Lucille Breneman, University of Hawaii, to 
Assistant Professor. 

James R. Linn, 
Assistant Professor. 

Duane Black, University of Hawaii, to In- 
structor. 

Lorinda Watson, 
Instructor. 


University of Hawaii, to 


University of Hawaii, to 


Kenneth Sereno, University of Hawaii, 





Instructor. 
Marie Hochmuth, University of Illinois, 4! 
a , 
Professor. } 


Genevieve Richardson, University of linoj| 
to Assistant Professor. 

Erling E. Kildahl, Purdue 
Associate Professor of Speech. 

Richard §S. Jackson, Purdue University, 
Instructor in Speech. 

Henry Z. Scheele, Purdue University, to In. 
structor in Speech. 

Norma D. Bunton, Kansas State College, wf 


University, 





1 


Associate Professor of Speech. 


Edward Stasheff, University of Michigan, wh Koes 


Professor. | Hi 
D. E. Morley, University of Michigan, to | 
Professor. 
Hayden K. Carruth, University of Michigan, Rece 
to Associate Professor. a 
Thelma Trombly, University of Missouri, to to 


Professor and Pathologist, 
Medical Center. 
H. D. Albright, Corne]l University, to Pro- 


fessor. 


Assistant Speech 


The 





Donald R. Henry, Oregon State College, to 0 
Assistant Professor. 

Leonard Davis, West Virginia University, to 
Assistant Professor. 
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